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Eight books— 
Grades to 


Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 

this New, 

Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ Inscope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 


a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


Order from_ your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


School Supply Dealer CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


* 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or wate 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The, series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


. Only 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


‘MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, Ch 
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MASTERPIECES—PICTURE STUDY j 


Is A VERY important 
letter in this war. 

It’s the name of the War Bonds you 
buy —‘“‘War Savings Bond Series E.”’ 

As you know, a Series E Bond will work 
for you for ten full years, piling up inter- 
est all that time, till finally you'll get four 
dollars back for every three you put up. 
Pretty nice. 


56768 9210-8 


The first job of the money you put into 
“E” is, of course, to help finance the war. 
But it also gives vou a wonderful way to 
save money. 


And when the war is over, that money you 
now put away can do another job, can help 
America swing over from war to peace. 


There'll come a day when you'll bless 
these Bonds—when they may help you 
over a tough spot. 

That’s why you should make up your 
mind to hang on to every Bond you buy. 
You can, of course, cash in your Bonds 
any time after you've held them’ for 60 
days. You get all your money back, and, 
after one year, all your money plus in- 
terest. 


But when you cash in a Bond, you end 
its life before its full job is done. You 
don’t give it its chance to help you and 


the country in the vears that lie ahead. 
You kill off its $4-for-every-$3 earning 
power. 

All of which it’s good to remember 
when you might be tempted to cash in 


some of your War Bonds. They are yours 
to do what you want with. 


But ... it's ABC sense that ... 


They ll do the best job for you and for 
America uf you let them reach the full 


flower of maturity! 
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APRIL WOODLAND 
Vivian G. GouLep 


There’s the loveliest spot in the ii 
woodland! 

My favorite spot in the Spring 

When the trees burst their blossoms | 
with vigor 

And the larks and the whippoor- 
wills sing; 


& 


Where the rocks and the pebbles all 
shimmer 

"Neath a _ waterfall cooling and 
clear: 

My favorite spot in the woodland 

Seems lovelier year after year! 
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May Day at Strawberry Street School 


In These United States 


A Choral Speaking Program 


ETHEL M. 


DUNCAN 


Illustrated by MARGARET I. THOMAS 


Here we come a-piping, 

In Springtime and in May 

Green Fruit a-ripening 

And Winter fled away. 
—OLD MAY SONG 


W aart do you know about 
that! I never thought that peanuts 
were plants.” Joe Lisowski gazed 
affectionately and with a propri- 
etary air at the row of goober 
seedlings sprouting in the window 
box. “That was a good idea we got 
out of Dr. George Washington 
Carver’s book, wasn’t it, Miss 
Vance? About planting peanuts, 
I mean. Will we make candy again 
when they grow big and have pea- 
nuts on them?” 

“O dear, I’m afraid you are ex- 
pecting too much of a window-box 
garden,” the teacher protested 
laughingly. 

“Don’t count your peanuts be- 
fore they’re hatched,” sagely 
warned Charlie Keller. 

In another window-box tomato 
seedlings, spindly and pale, leaned 
toward the light and sun. Tiny let- 
tuce plants occupied a third box 
and showed the children that 
green isn’t always green the way 


you think of green. Strawberry 
Street School was experimenting 
with seeds. 

“When is Spring, Miss Vance? 
When is it really Spring?” Ri- 
cardo looked puzzled. 

“T know,” volunteered Jeanie. 
“March twenty-first is Spring.” 

“Aren’t you wrong about that?” 
Dickie Maxwell asked in a mildly 
surprised way. “I think you'll find 
that March is the beginning of 
Autumn.” 

“Autumn! Oh, it is not. You 
know it isn’t,” the class chorused 
with a laugh. 

But Dickie grinned and persist- 
ed. “Yes, March is the beginning 
of Autumn and Winter starts in 
June,” he went on. “I read it ina 
book.” 

“Believe it or not!” mocked the 
Fifth Grade. 

Dickie stood his ground with 
the air of a man who has found a 
truth and cannot be laughed out 
of his convictions. “You didn't 
wait until I finished,” he rebuked 
the scoffers. “June is the begin- 
ning of Winter in South America 
and in South Africa and Austra- 
lia. The equator divides the earth 
into the northern and southern 
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hemispheres. I read it in the en- 
cyclopedia.” 

Jeanie took one mental glance 
at the poetic but mathematical 
subject of vernal equinoxes, lati- 
tude, and longitude. “Oh, if you’re 
talking about that!’’ she remarked 
vaguely. 

But Agnes Howard brought the 
discussion back to the north tem- 
perate zone with, “I think it’s 
Spring when the leaves come out 
on the trees and the flowers begin 
to grow.” 

“And I know it’s Spring when 
the first skunk cabbage pokes out 
of the ground in the marshes,” 
said the teacher. “In our town 
they used to put it in the news- 
paper. ‘Skunk cabbage was seen 
today in Taylor’s meadow.’ ” 

“It’s Spring when marbles start, 
too,” Rafael had another barome- 
ter of the seasons. 

“And when we paint Easter 
eggs in school,” added Greta. 

“How about robins?” Gerald 
Rosenbaum wanted to _ know, 
“Robins are a sign of Spring.” 

“Have any of you children ever 
heard about the coming of Spring- 
time in other lands?” Miss Vance 
asked. 

“Like Dickie was_ talking 
about?” inquired Mousegh. 
“Where it’s June in winter ?”’ 

“Yes, or in other lands of our 
north temperate zone.” 

“T read about the Indians. The) 
have corn planting dances,” said 
Michel. 

“That’s not other lands,” ob- 
jected Edith Adams. 

“T heard about Italy,” spoke up 
Rafael Zurzola. “My mother was 
born there and she said they had 
Maytime of the Maidens. That’s 
for girls,” he added. by way of ex- 
planation. “And the shrines and 
altars have fresh flowers on them 
because May is the month of 
Mary.” 

“Isn’t that a beautiful custom!” 
exclaimed Miss Vance. 

“People dance around the May- 
pole on May Day. That’s nice too,”’ 
observed Ann. “Girls do that and 
they pick a queen of the May— 
““T’m to be Queen of the May, 

Mother, 
I’m to be Queen of the May!’” 
Ann sing-songed the lines of an 
old poem, 

“Why don’t we have March Day 
and April Day too?” Edith wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, we do have beautiful times 
in April and sometimes in 


March,” said the teacher. “Have 


you forgotten the Easter festival 
and the Passover?” 
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“In the Ukranian church we 
stay up until midnight on the Sat- 
urday before Easter,” Michel 
Chernav said. “‘And all the people 
say to each other ‘Christ is risen.’ 
But first we stand outside the 
church door, holding candles in 
the dark. Then we go in and 
everything is bright with many 
lighted candles and the church is 
full of music and singing.” 

“We go to church on Holy 
Thursday. Some churches have 
Good Friday processions. People 
walk through the streets carrying 
tall lighted candles and a platform 
all decorated with flowers. There 
are images on the platform.” Ra- 
fael was full of the memory of it 
all. “And do you know what my 
mother bakes for Easter, Miss 
Vance? Cakes with colored eggs 
baked in them, stuck right in the 
dough, I mean.” 

“T would like to see one, I cer- 
tainly would, Rafael,” exclaimed 
the teacher. “When I was little 
my sister and I used to hunt from 
room to room for colored eggs on 
Easter morning. Sometimes we 
would find a blue one under a 
chair or back of a cushion, and a 
red one in a flower pot. And some- 
times there would be two together 
in a little nest on the book shelf. 
We thought the Easter Rabbit 
laid them there. Once when it was 
warm on Easter the Rabbit laid 
the eggs outdoors under the lilac 
bush, and beside the garden bench, 
and everywhere like that.” 

“And then did you eat the eggs, 
Miss Vance?” Gerald asked. ““We 
have a hard-boiled egg at the Se- 
der feast which comes at Pass- 
over, and we have unleavened 
bread. I’ll bring some to school, 
if you want to see some. It’s called 
matzos.” 


“Gerald is telling us about an 
ancient festival,’ Miss Vance in- 
terrupted to explain. “The last 
Supper was a Seder feast. Jesus 
and the disciples met in Jerusalem 
at Passover time and celebrated 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread to- 
gether, for Jesus was brought up 
in the Jewish faith. Passover 
comes in early spring, always 
around Easter time, doesn’t it, 
Gerald?” 

Gerald nodded, “Yes, it does,” 
he said. 

“‘And can you tell us what the 
Passover celebrates ?” 

“It’s about how Moses led the 
people out of Egypt. Pharaoh 
didn’t want to let them go, so the 
Lord sent the plagues and at last 
all the first-born of the Egyptians 
were slain, even Pharaoh’s son, 
but the Angel of Death passed 


over the homes of the Israelites, 
because they were marked on the 
door posts with the blood of a 
lamb, so that the Angel would 
know which ones to pass over.” 

“Why, we heard that story in 
our Sunday School!” exclaimed 
Edith Adams. 

“I know you did,” said Miss 
Vance. ‘Well, now you know what 
the Passover celebrates. And can 
you tell why it is called the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread?” 

It was left for Gerald to explain 
that the people of Israel took 
their dough and baked it before it 
was leavened, because they left 
Egypt in haste when Pharaoh 
said, “Rise up, and get you forth 
and go, serve the Lord, as ye have 
said.” 

Donald Gray’s hand was in the 
air the while the forefingers of his 
other hand traced cut and held 
fast to a place in his notebook. 
“Look,” he called out, “Passover 
comes in Nissan, Miss Vance. Or 
is it in Adar?” He studied a list 
of calendar names copied in his 
neat, plump handwriting. “I wrote 
down what Gerald put on the 
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board that time,” he added and 
rushed to show Miss Vance his 
list of Hebrew calendar names. 

“Oh, yes,” the teacher said with 
a hasty but approving glance at 
Donald’s notebook. “Well, Easter 
and Passover are both movable 
dates.” 

It was enough for Agnes that 
they both came in Spring. “Easter 
and Passover come in Spring, and 
Kinsen and Meimei told us about 
Ching Ming. That comes in Spring 
too,” she said. “All over the world 
there is something special in 
Spring, I guess.” 

“There is the Cherry Blossom 
Festival, too. That is a custom 
learned from the Japanese,” the 
teacher added. “People go out to 
the parks and gardens to see the 
cherry trees blooming in April.” 

“Can we do that, Miss Vance?’ 
Mousegh had an idea. “Can we 
go out to see our cherry trees 
along the river, when they are in 
bloom?” 

“I don’t see why we can’t,” re- 
sponded the teacher. “A very good 
suggestion, Mousegh.”’ 
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“I know something else to do, 
Miss Vance. Let’s have our class 
go around to the rooms like the 
Fifth Grade did last year for May 
Day.” This from Marie O’Brien. 

“Oh, yes! With flowers and May 
baskets!” 

“And give May greetings the 
way they did!” 

“We could make paper May 
baskets!” 

“Where did they get the flowers, 
Miss Vance?” inquired Alice. 

“Oh, I was able to buy quite a 
large bouquet of Spring blossoms 
at the market. We put several in 
each basket and left one in every 
room we visited.” 

“IT can get you some flowers 
this time,” Americus Marino 
promised. 

“We will want to find some 
poems about Spring. Do you re- 
member how the choral speaking 
choir greeted each class?” 

“Oh, let me be in the speaking 
choir, Miss Vance,” the chant be- 
gan. 

“Let me!” 

me!” 

“Let’s find the poems first,” was 
the sobering suggestion of the 
teacher. “Then we'll all take part 
in the verse speaking here in the 
classroom. After that we’ll select 
our choirs. This entire class can’t 
crowd into a room already full of 
children, but we can send the 
choirs to different rooms with 
May Day greetings.” 

“Or we could have an assembly 
program,” Donald had another 
idea. 

The rest held to the original 
plan, however. “This time let’s go 
visiting rooms,” they urged. 

A procession of April days went 
by, bringing sun and shower, and 
sun again, bringing red buds to 
the maple trees, and color to the 
ivy tracery on old stone walls, 
bringing at last the bursting 
cherry blooms along the river 
banks. The Fifth Grade made high 
holiday of this event and left the 
schoolroom for the afternoon to 
learn first-hand from nature. In 
the woods they found the delicate 
white bloodroot pushing through 
the brittle leaves of autumn, and 
Spring beauties flowering in tiny 
stars where the earth was moist, 
and at the river was the enchant- 
ment of the blossoming cherry 
trees. 

Back in school again there was 
rich harvest of the afternoon out- 
doors. All month they had been at 
work on the choral speaking pro- 
grams and now, after their Cher- 
ry Blossoms trip, they burst into 
poetry of their own. Limping 


verses, doggerel rhymes, trite or 
meaningless jingles, shared the 
papers with lines of such artless 
beauty, expressions of experience 
so fresh and true, that the teacher 
felt that the project had brought 
high rewards, that we may well 
take a hint from our Chinese 
friends, and discover for ourselves 
the pleasures of writing a poem. 
Some of the Fifth Grade creations 
were added to the May Day pro- 
gram. 


POEMS BY FIFTH GRADERS* 
Spring 

The blue, blue sky above 

Is smiling down at me, 

Birds are singing sweetly 


Within a green-veiled tree. 
—R. W. 


A Wild Tree 


Just before the sunset 

I walked along the woods 

And there behind the elder bush 
A cherry tree stood tall. 


Its blossom-laden branches 
Swayed gently in the breeze, 
And each time the wind came 
softly 
A blossom left that tree. 


Roaming 
Beside a brook I stood in comfort 
Looking in the water, 
When I beheld a happy sight, 
I saw a double tree in bloom. 


I have three score years yet to 


roam 

The forest filled with giants; 

I hope to roam the hills around 
Beneath the spreading hoary 


trees. 
R. 


The Bloodroot 


When the magnolia begins to bud, 
And the blue jay sing their songs, 
Comes a timid little flower 

With a golden heart. 

I saw her in the woods 

On a sunny April day; 

She was popping out her head 
From under the autumn me 


God’s Bouquet 
Magnolia tree, you have wonders 
That you do not know about; 
Upon your arms the robins sing 
Of the coming of spring, wonder- 

ful spring. 


You look like a tree in winter 
With that snow upon your arms; 
You look like a bouquet of flowers 
Dropped down from God’s mighty 
heart. 
—L. V. 
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Dawn 
The sun comes creeping 
Above the big brown hills 
Waking up the adder’s tongue 
And all the daffodils. ‘ 
—L. D. 


Forests 
In the seeds before me there lie 
forests 
Of sycamore and oak, 
And some day they may be stand- 
ing 
Beside the river bright. 


Summer Again 


The cold days of winter, 

Are gone away again; 

The bright days of summer 
Have come with robin and wren. 


The beautiful grass has come too 

And O so many flowers! 

The bared trees got their leaves 

From the April showers. 1 
—R. H. 


The Seashore 


The ocean roars 

As the wind roars 

Playing at the close of day; 
The boats sway 

As the winds sway 

Coming at the close of day; 
The sands dance 

As the winds dance 

Playing at the close of day. 


May Day 
A cool stream with flowing water 
Is running over the rough rocks. 
—D. M. 


The field is covered with soft and 
yellow dandelions. 
—J. H. 


The days and their wonders pass 
away. 
—G. L. 


A little stream runs cool and blue. 
—P. F. 


Up and up we go through the 
long-stretched woods. 


The choral speaking program 
was proceeding famously. This is 
how they went about it when they 
learned The Farmer: 

1. The teacher read the verses 
aloud and the children, feeling the 
rhythm to their finger tips, tapped 
to her reading. 

2. She said it all again and they 
spoke the refrain with her, clearly 
with perfect enunciation: 


*These poems were written by Fifth Graders 
of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
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With a pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat, pat. 

With a tug-tug at this, and a 
tug-tug at that. 


3. After several readings, the 
children chorused all the refrain 
without help. 

4. Next they substituted a hand 
patting for the simple beating of 
the rhythm—the right hand pat- 
ting the left, the left the right, the 
right the left, and then repeating 
it. For the “‘tug-tug at this” they 
pulled at imaginary roots and 
stones. They dramatized, with 
gestures set to rhythm, all the re- 
frains of the poem. 

5. After this, the best readers 
of the class took turns reading the 
story lines, as the class responded 
with the refrain. 

6. The teacher finally selected a 
group of children who spoke clear- 
ly, and with expression and a 
sense of rhythm, to say the entire 
poem, giving the narrative lines 
each time to two solo speakers. 
Soon all the class knew the poem 
and could recite it with interest- 
ing expression, lively rhythm, and 
dramatizing gestures. 


The following poems are ar- 
ranged for choral speaking.* 


The Farmer 
Ist Solo: 


A farmer once planted some lit- 
tle brown seeds, 
Chorus: 
With a pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pit- 
a-pat, pat. 
2nd Solo: 
He watered them often and 
pulled up the weeds, 
Chorus: 
With a tug-tug at this, and a 
tug-tug at that. 
3rd Solo: 
The little seeds grew tall and 
green in the sun, 
Chorus: 
With a push-push up here, and 
a push-push up there. 
4th Solo: 
Anda beautiful plant grew from 
every one, 
Chorus: 
With a hey-diddle-diddle, and 
hey-diddle-diddle, 
All waving their heads in the 
air. 


The Dandelion 
(This class is divided into two 
groups for this line-a-side dia- 
logue) 
Side A: O dandelion, yellow as 
gold, 
What do you do all day? 
* These poems by unknown authors are to 


be found in The Teaching of Choric Speech by 
Elizabeth E. Keppie. 


Side 


Side 


Side 


Side 


: I just wait here in the 
the tall green grass 
Till the children come to 
play. 


A: O Dandelion, yellow as 


gold, 
What do you do at night? 


B: I wait and wait till the 


cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long 
and white. 


A: And what do you do 


when your hair is 
white, 
And the children come to 
play? 
: They take me up in their 
dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away. 


Rookety Coo 


(Line-a-side or antiphonal 


Girls: 


Boys: 
Girls: 


Boys: 


speaking) 
Where do you think I went 
today? 
Rookety, coo, rookety coo! 
Off to town in the farmer’s 
dray! 
Rookety, coo, rookety coo! 


What do you think I did to- 
day? 

Rookety coo, rookety coo! 

Out of the cage I hopped 
away, 

Rookety, rookety coo! 


What happened next? I 
hear you Say. 

Spreading my wings I flew 
away, 

Rookety, rookety coo! 


Back to my mate I found 
my way, 

Rookety coo, rookety coo! 

Now I am home with you to 
play, 

Rookety, rookety coo! 


A Spring Lilt 


Solo Voice: 
Through the silver mist 
Of the blossom spray 
Trill the orioles; list 
To their joyous lay! 


High Voices: 
“What in all the world, 
In all the world,” they say, 
“Is half so sweet, so sweet, 
Is half so sweet as May?” 


Low Voices: 

“June! June! June!” 

Low croon 

The brown bees in the clover.”’ 
High Voices: 

“Sweet! sweet! sweet!’ 
Low Voices: 


“Repeat the 


robins, nested 


over.” 


Song 
Solo: 
Lo, the winter is past 
High Voices: 
The rain is over and gone; 
Solo: 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
Solo: 
The time of the singing of birds 
is come 
Low Voices: 
And the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land. 
—The Bible 


Psalm 136 
(Part speaking. The class is divid- 
ed into light, or high voices, 
dark or low voices, and medium 
voices) 


High: O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he is good; 

Low: For his mercy endureth 
forever. 

High: O give thanks unto the 
Lord of hosts ; 

Low: For his mercy endureth 
forever. 

Solo: To him who alone doeth 
great wonders; 

Solo: To him who by wisdom 


made the heavens; 

Solo: To him that stretched 
out the earth above 
the waters; 


All: For his mercy endureth 
forever. 
High: To him that made great 


lights, 
The sun to rule by day. 


Low: The moon and stars to 
rule by night; 

All: For his mercy endureth 
forever. 


Medium: To him that smote 
Egypt in their first- 
born, 

brought Israel 
from among them; 


All: For his mercy endureth 
forever. 
Solo: To him which divided 


the Red Sea_ into 
parts, 

And made Israel to pass 
through the midst of 
it. 

Solo: But overthrew Pharaoh 

and his host in the 
Red Sea; 

All: For his mercy endureth 

forever. 


Medium: 


Low: Who remembered us in 
our low estate; 
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High: And hath redeemed us 
from our enemies ; 
All For his mercy endureth 


forever. 


Medium: O give thanks unto the 
God of heaven, 

For his mercy endureth 
forever. 


All: 


The Fifth Graders studied three 
poems translated from the Chinese 
and these they added to the pro- 
gram. 


The Ching-Ting Mountain 
by LiPo 
(Chinese Poet of the Eighth 
Century) 
Translation by Shigeyoski 
Obata. P. 216 Poetry of the Orient, 
Eunice Tietjens. 


A Feast of Lanterns 
by Yuan Mei 
(Chinese Poet of the Eighteenth 
Century) 
Translation by L. Cranmer- 
Byng. P. 238 Poetry of the Orient, 
Eunice Tietjens. 


Flower Shadows 
By Su Shih 
(Chinese Poet of the Eleventh 
Century) 
Translation by Alan Simms Lee. 
P. 237 Poetry of the Orient, Eu- 
nice Tietjens. 


These lovely poems from China 
set teacher and children to think- 
ing about the poetry and songs of 
other lands. Charlie Keller knew a 
little German prayer song; Joe 
Lisowski recited a poem in Polish, 
and Miss Vance played an Italian 
lullaby on the victrola. She played 
a Chinese record, too, and some 
Mexican songs. “The more we 
know about the beauty of other 


In the Spring I feel so gay 
Like a sunbeam every day. 
Robin Redbreast, just like you, 
I want to be singing, too. 


Little flowers, fragrant, fair, 
Spring up in my garden there. 

And the leaves upon the tree 

Are as green as they can be. 


lands and other cultures, the rich- 
er we are,” the teacher told the 
children, but they were already 
discovering this pleasant truth for 
themselves. 

And now the poems were ar- 
ranged in order for the May Day 
greetings beginning with “Here 
we come a-piping,’ and ending 
with “And now comes we must 
leave you.” With the making of the 
baskets and gay wreaths and gar- 
lands the preparations for May 
Day were completed, and when the 
bright morning came to Straw- 
berry Street School, the flower 
baskets and poetry-speaking of the 
Fifth Graders gave beautiful 
greeting to the season. 


And now comes we must leave you 
In peace and plenty here. 

We shall not sing you May again 
Until another year. 
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by 
Harper’s, 


How I wish that I could fly 
Like the birdies to the sky 
For I feel as light as air 
When it’s Springtime every- 


I’m a fairy or an elf 

For {[ don’t feel like myself. 
How I wonder why it is 
In the Spring I feel like this. 


Louise D. Tessin 
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The Kindergarten A’s Dramatize 
Their Favorite Stories 


In the kindergarten one of 
the most valuable language expe- 
riences is dramatic play which is 
largely spontaneous and provides 
a wealth of opportunity for ex- 
pressing ideas and building up the 
vocabulary. Very often in their 
daily conversation children will 
use words or expressions which 
have become their own through 
playing simple stories. In the Kin- 
dergarten B class at Nash School, 
Des Moines, Iowa, the children 
had only dramatic play; but in the 
Kindergarten A class some sim- 
ple dramatizations of their favor- 
ite stories were worked out. 


The Three Little Pigs 


CHARACTERS : 

THE MOTHER PIG 

THE First LITTLE PIG 

THE SECOND LITTLE PIG 

THE THIRD LITTLE PIG 

THE WOLF 

A MAN CARRYING A BUNDLE OF 
STRAW 

A MAN CARRYING A BUNDLE OF 
FURZE 

A MAN WITH A LOAD OF BRICKS 


TIME: 
Once upon a time when pigs lived 
in houses and could talk; and none 
had ever heard of ham. 

PLACE: 
In the country. MOTHER PIG is sit- 
ting in the house drying her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. The 
three little pigs are running and 
playing together outside the door. 

MOTHER PIG: 
Oh dear, oh dear! We have such a 
pleasant home here and my three 
little pigs and I have been so very 
happy until this year. I have 
worked so hard, but the crops 
have failed and I just can’t make 
é¢nds meet. The children are hav- 
ing so much fun out there in the 
yard now that I hate to tell them. 
Poor dears! But I must, for there 
is not enough food to last even one 
more day. (Rises and goes to the 
door.) Children! Children! Come 
here. I want to talk to you. 

FIRST LITTLE PIG: 
Wait a minute, Mother! 

THE OTHER LITTLE PIGs (skip- 
ping into the house): 
Here we are! What do you want, 
Mother? 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


THIRD LITTLE PIG (calling from 
the door): 
Hurry up, Brother. Mother is cry- 
ing. 

FIRST LITTLE PIG (running in): 
What is the matter, Mother? 

MOTHER PIG: 
I am sorry, but I must send you 
out into the wide world to seek 
your fortune. 

SECOND LITTLE PIG: 
Why, Mother, why? 

MOTHER PIG: 
There isn’t enough food for four 
pigs here. 

THIRD LITTLE Pic: 
We don’t want to leave you, Moth- 
er, but it will be fun to go out into 
the world. 

FIRST LITTLE PIG: 
And build homes of our own. We'll 
like that. 

MOTHER PIG: 
I’m sure you will all be very good 
little pigs. I think it will be best 
for each of you to go a different 
way. 

THIRD LITTLE PIG: 

Goodbye, Mother, goodbye! 
MOTHER PIG (hugging each): 
Goodbye, my dears, be good pigs. 
Goodbye! (Waves to them as they 
start out, each going a different 

way.) 


First LITTLE PIG: 

I’m going to make a fine house to 
live in. Oh, there comes some one 
—a man carrying a bundle of 
straw. 

THE MAN WITH THE STRAW: 
Hello, little pig, how are you this 
morning? 

FIRST LITTLE PIG: 

Fine, thank you. Please, man, will 
you give me that straw to build me 
a house? 

MAN (smiling): 

All right, little pig, it’s all yours. 

FIRST LITTLE PIG: 

Thank you, Man, thank you! I’ll 
begin working on my house right 
away. (Piles up straw). Oh, what 
a pretty little house I’m making! 
There, now, it is finished and I 
am tired; so I think I’ll go to bed. 

WOLF (knocking at the door): 
Little pig, little pig, let me come 
in. 

FIRST LITTLE PIG: 

No, no, by the hair of my chinny- 
chin-chin. 

WoLF (sternly): 

I will make you let me in; for I'll 
huff, and I'll puff, and I’ll blow 
your house in! 

(WOLF begins huffing and puff- 
ing.) 


“Little Pig, little Pig, let me come in,” said the wolf. ‘“‘No, no, by the hair 
of my chinny-chin-chin,” replied the pig. 
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First LITTLE PIG: 
Don’t do that, please. You are 
spoiling my beautiful house. 
WoLF (blowing down the house 
and grabbing the little pig): 


of you. (Drags the second little 
pig away.) 

THIRD LITTLE PIG 
along): 


(strolls 


your house in (huffs. and pujfs on 
the east side). Pll huff and I’ll puff 
and I’ll blow your house in (huffs. 
and puffs, and huffs and puffs on 


- I’m having a hard time finding the west side of the house). Why 
> There, that’s the end of you! anything to build a house with. If can’t I blow this house in? (Sits 
(Drags the first little pig out.) I don’t get started soon I won’t down to think.) 
SECOND LITTLE PIG (walking have a house to sleep in tonight. THIRD LITTLE Pic (looking out 
along looking all around): MAN WITH A LOAD OF BRICKS of window): 
I must find something to build my AND MORTAR: What’s the matter? You seem out 
house with. Wonder how my broth- Hey, little pig, why are you look- of breath. 
LO ers are getting along! (Meets a ing so worried? WOLF: 
ne man carrying a bundle of furze.) THIRD LITTLE PIG: Little pig, I know where there’s a 
of MAN WITH THE FURZE: I haven’t had any luck finding any-_ nice field of turnips. 
Hello, little pig! thing to build me a house with and THIRD LITTLE PIG: 
SECOND LITTLE PIG: night is coming on. Please, Man, Where? 
MS Please, kind man, will you give me_ will you give me those bricks to WOLF: 
that furze to build me a house? build a house with? Behind the farmer’s house, three 
MAN: MAN: miles away, and if you will be 
rill Yes, if you think you can use it. Yes, you may have them, little pig. ready tomorrow morning I will 
me SECOND LITTLE PIG: And here’s a trowel, too. You'll call for you, and we will go to- 
Thank you, oh, thank you, kind need it to make a house. —_ og ag some breakfast. 
man! Now I can get my house , : ITTLE PIG: © 
- made before night comes on. (Be- THIRD LITTLE Pic: \T re Very well. I will be sure to be 
rs tt] Oh, thank you so much, Man. With 
gins working.) What a snug little this I can make a nice strong little <4) ne — 
Vl house I’ve made! I'll get inside house (begins working). This is * W -_ 
rht and see how it feels to live in my parq work, but it’s fun. I wonder OLF: : 
hat own home. if my brothers have their houses At six o'clock. (Goes away to 
WoLF: de. There, mine is all finished. *@@?), .. 
Little pig, little pig, let me come Sue ate h nang: Pig (to himself): 
pig, pig, ouse it is! Now Does that old walt think ean 
yme No, no, by the hair of my chinny- Little pig, little pig, let me in! here. 
chin-chin. THIRD LITTLE Pic: WOLF (getting up and stretch- 
WOLF : ’ _. No, no, by the hair of my chinny- ing): 
iny- Then huff and I'll puff and chin-chin'! ond 
blow your house in. WOLF: hungry. I'll get that silly little pig 
SECOND LITTLE PIG: Then I’ll huff, and I'll puff, and ’ll]_ now! (Knocks at the pig’s door.) 
Vl No, no, please go away and leave blow your house in (huffs on the Little pig, are you ready? 
ates me alone. north side of the house). V’ll huff — PIG 
WOLF (huffing and puffing): and I’ll puff and I’ll blow your Ready! Why, I have been to the 
puff - You wouldn’t let me in, but I got house in (puffs on the south side). field and come back again long ago 
you anyway. This will be the last I'll huff and I'll puff and I’ll blow and nowI am busy boiling a potful 
of turnips for breakfast. 
aii WOLF (very angry): 


Oh, you beat me to the turnips. 
(Sits down to think.) Little pig, I 


‘ know where there’s a nice apple 


tree. 


Pic: 
Where? 

WOLF: 
Round the hill in the squire’s or- 
chard. So if you will promise to 


play me no tricks I will come for 
you tomorrow morning at five 
o’clock, and we will go there to- 
gether and get some rosy-cheeked 
apples. (Goes away to sleep.) 


THE NEXT MORNING 
Pic (to himself): 

I’ll fool that old wolf again. It’s 
four o’clock. I’ll go now and get 
the apples before the wolf gets up. 
(Starts out.) My, that orchard is 
a long way off. Oh, here it is at 
last! But I’ll have to climb the 
tree to get the apples. Climbing a 
tree is hard work for a pig and 
takes a long time. But now I am 


he hair 


The Little Pig had a grand time at the Fair riding on the Ferris Wheel. 
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up. What lovely apples! Oh, dear, 
there comes the old wolf! I’m so 
frightened! 

WOLF: 
Little Pig, why are you here be- 
~~ me? Are they nice apples? 

IG: 

Yes, very; I will throw down one 
for you to taste. Will you have a 
red one or a yellow one? A sweet 
apple or sour one? There are all 
kinds on the tree. I'll find a good 
one. (Picks an apple and throws 
it as far as he can.) 

WOLF (running after it): 
That looks like a good apple. 

Pic (climbing down and run- 
ning home): 
How glad I am to be safely in my 
house again. I’ll lock my door and 
go to bed—then that old wolf can- 
not get me. 

WOLF (again knocking at the 
pig’s door): 
Little pig, there’s going to be a 
fair in town this afternoon. Would 
you like to go with me? 

PIG: 
Oh, yes, I will go with pleasure. 


The Gingerbread Boy 


Meet the CHARACTERS: 

I am the little GINGERBREAD 
Boy, I am, I am. 

I can run away from you, I can, 
[ can. (Bows and runs away.) 

I am the LITTLE OLD WOMAN. 
This (pointing to the school play- 
house) is my kitchen. 

I am the LITTLE OLD MAN. Here 
is the garden where I work. I have 
so much hoeing to do that I must 
get busy. (Begins hoeing.) 

We are the MEN WHO MowW THE 
HAY. This is our field. We work all 
day. 

We are the THRESHERS. Here is 
the barn where we work. 

I am the OLD RED Cow. Here is 
the pasture where I like to eat 
clover. 

I am the BIG FAT PIG. What I 
— to do best is to eat corn off the 
cob. 

I am the SLY OLD Fox. I live in 
the big dark forest. 


TIME: 
A long time ago when gingerbread 
boys could run and talk. 

ETTING: 

All the way from the little old 
woman’s kitchen to the big dark 
forest. 

LITTLE OLD WOMAN (working 
in the kitchen): 
We are so lonely here. 


What time will you be ready to 
start? 

WOLF: 
At half-past three. 

Pic (on the way home from the 
fair): 
I’m glad the wolf told me about 
the fair. I had a grand time riding 
on the ferris wheel and the merry- 
go-round and I bought this fine 
large butter-churn which I’m tak- 
ing home. My goodness! There 
comes that old wolf. I’m afraid he 
will get me this time! If I hadn’t 
stopped to ride on the ferris wheel 
I would have been safe at home. 
What shall I do? Oh, I’ll get into 
the churn to hide. (Lies down and 
begins rolling.) Wee, wee, wee! 

WOLF: 
Oh, what is that strange thing 
rolling down the hill? It might 
hurt me. I’d better run. Oh, it goes 
faster than I can run. There it is 
going past me. I’ll go to the little 
pig’s house and tell him about that 
strange thing. (Knocks at the 
pig’s door), Oh, little pig, I’ve 
been so frightened! 


LITTLE OLD MAN: 
If we only had some children they 
would be company for us. 

LITTLE OLD WOMAN: 
I will make me a little Ginger- 
bread Boy; then I can pretend 
that he is my boy. 

LITTLE OLD MAN: 
While you do the baking I'll go out 
to the garden and hoe. 

LITTLE OLD WOMAN: 
There, my gingerbread boy is 
rolled and cut out. Now I’ll make 
his eyes, a nose, and a mouth of 
sugar-frosting. I’ll put buttons on 
his jacket of black currants. Now 
he is all ready; so I’ll put him in 
the oven to bake. 

GINGERBREAD Boy (from oven): 
Let me out! Let me out! 

LITTLE OLD WOMAN (running 
to the stove): 
Oh, my! What can that be? 

GINGERBREAD Boy (jumping 
out and running across the kitchen 
floor): 
I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I 
am, I am, I can run away from 
you, I can, I can. 

LITTLE OLD WOMAN: 
My gingerbread boy running! My 
goodness. I must catch him (runs 
after him). Little old man, help 
me catch my gingerbread boy. 

LITTLE OLD MAN (dropping his 
hoe and running): 
Stop! Stop! 

GINGERBREAD Boy: 
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Pig: 
Ha! Ha! So I frightened you, eh? 
I had been to the fair and I saw 
everything. I rode on the ferris 
wheel and the merry-go-round, 
and I bought taffy and a balloon, 
and last of all, I bought a butter- 
churn; and when I saw you I got 
inside and rolled down the hill. 
WOLF (very angry): 
You awful little pig! Nothing will 
save you now. I will jump down 
the chimney and eat you up. 
Pic: 
You cannot get up to the chimney. 
WOLF: 
Yes, I can. I will climb-up the 
vines, run along the roof and jump 
right down the chimney. 
PIG (turning away): 
Let him! I'll hang a pot full of 
water over the hearth and make 
a blazing fire and the wolf will fall 
into it. Splash! There he is. Well, 
that’s the end of you, old wolf. 
Now I can live quietly and com- 
fortably in my little brick house 
all the rest of my days. 


I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, | 
am, I am, 

I can run away from you, I can, 
I can, 
I ran away 
woman, 
And I can run away from you, I 
can, I can. 
MEN MOWING Hay: 

Look! There’s a gingerbread boy 

running by. Let’s catch him. 
GINGERBREAD Boy: 

I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I 
am, I am, 

I can run away from you, I can, 
I can. 

I ran away from a little old 
woman, a little old man, 

And I can run away from you, I 
can, I can. 


THRESHERS FROM THE BARN: 
Run, run! Let’s catch that ginger- 
bread boy. 

GINGERBREAD Boy (waving his 
arms): 

I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I am, 

I am, 

I can run away from you, I can, 

I can. 

I ran away from a little old 
woman, a little old man, 

A field full of mowers, 

And I can run away from you, 

I can, I can. 

AN OLD RED Cow: 

My! This clover is good. Who is 
that running by? 


from a little old 
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“I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I am, I am, 
I can run away from you, I can, I can.” 


(GINGERBREAD Boy: 

I'm a little Gingerbread Boy, | 
am, I am, 

1 can run away from you, I can, 
I can, 

[ ran away from a little old 
woman, a little old man, 

A field full of mowers, a barn full 
of threshers, 

And I can run from you, I can, 
[ can. 
A BIG FAT Pic: 

Oomph! Oomph! Corn off the cob 

—nothing better, I think. Who’s 

that coming across the bridge? 
GINGERBREAD Boy (waving his 

arms): 


I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I 
am, I am, 

I can run away from you, I can, 
I can. 

I ran away from a little old 
woman, 

A little old man, 

A field full of mowers, 

A barn full of threshers, 

An old red cow, ‘ 

And I can run away from you, I 
can, I can. 

Oh, here is the big, dark forest! 

Wonder who that is lying there 
asleep. 
Fox (to himself): 

He thinks I am asleep, so I’ll just 
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pretend that I am. 

GINGERBREAD Boy 
close to the sly old fox): 
I’m a little Gingerbread Boy, I 

am, I am, 

I can run away from you, I can, 

I can, 

I ran away from a little old 
woman, 

A little old man, 

A field full of mowers, 

A barn full of threshers, 

An old red cow, 

A big fat pig, 

And I can run away from you, I 
can, I can. 

Fox (suddenly opening both 
eyes and his mouth, too): 

I got one of his legs. Yum! 
Yum! That gingerbread boy 
tastes good. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: 

Oh dear! Oh dear! One leg is all 
gone. Now I can’t run very well! 

Fox: 

Yum! Yum! That gingerbread 
boy tastes good. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: 

My two legs are all gone. Now I 
can’t run at all. 

Fox: 

Yum! Yum! That jacket with the 
currants on it tastes good. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: 

I’m half gone. 

Fox: 

Yum! Yum! That gingerbread 
boy tastes very, very good. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: 

One arm all gone. My two arms 
are all gone now! 

Fox: 

That is the end of the gingerbread 
boy, but he tasted very, very, very 
good. Yum! Yum! 


(coming 


That we may be good citizens, 


Some rules we must obey, 
So let us try to learn a few, 
And start without delay: 


Let’s be polite and courteous, 


Considerate, and brave! 


Let’s try to mind our own affairs, 


A good way to behave! 


GOOD CITIZENS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Let’s show that we are neat and clean, 


And that we’re healthy, too. 
Let’s try to be co-operative, 
Be loyal, and be true. 


Let’s do our share of work each day 


At home, and while at school. 


Let’s try to have a cheerful smile, 


A happy kind of rule! 


Let’s try to be good citizens, 


The kind this country needs, 
So let’s begin with these few rules 
And practice worthy deeds! 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Mother Hen and Chickens 
| GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk. 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests. 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


1. Here is a mother hen with her brood of chickens. 


. How many baby chickens do you count? 


© 


. How old would you think the babies are? 

1. What do the baby chickens eat? 

5. Where do the baby chickens sleep? 

6. Do chickens drink water? 

7. Where did the mother hen get all these chickens? 

8. What is the father bird called? 

9. Why do the baby chickens stay close to their mother? 


10. Why do the baby chickens have to be kept warm? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES, 


Draw a picture of a mother hen and her brood of chickens. 
Study the birth of baby chickens. 

How many eggs are usually put under the mother hen? 
How many days must she set on them before they hatch? 
Why does the mother hen keep the eggs warm? 


How does the baby chicken come out of the egg? 


See Page 43 for a correlated activity. 
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Some Facts About Milk 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Here are some interesting facts about milk. Read them carefully. The facts 
are in form of questions. After reading through each question, be ready to do 
the test. 


. Did you know that a grown person can live for several weeks on milk alone? 
. Did you know that milk is almost all the food a baby needs for nearly a 


year? 


. Did you know that the United States has more dairy cows than qny other 


country? 


. Did you know that if everyone in the United States drank milk there would 


be enough to give each person, at least, one glass each day? 


. Did you know that the United States uses more than seven billion gallons 


of milk each year? 


. Did you know that the Dutch are considered to be among the best butter 


making people of Europe? 


. Did you know that recently a famous milk concern paid over $27,000 for 


a Jersey cow? 


. Did you know that a good cow can give at least 24 quarts of milk every 


day for three hundred days of the year? 


. Did you know that there are some cows that give ten times their own 


weight in milk each year? 


. Did you know that Brown Bessie, the champion Jersey cow of the Chi- 


=) 


cago World's Fair, gave three thousand, six hundred thirty-four pounds 
of milk in ninety days? 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


. How long can a person live on milk alone? . 
. What is the most important food for a baby? . 
- How much milk did Brown Bessie give in ninety days? .. 


. How much did a milk concern recently pay for a Jersey cow? 


What products are the Dutch noted for? _. 


. Which country raises the most dairy cows? __. 


. How much milk per year are some cows able to give? . 


. How much milk can a good cow give for three hundred days? 
- How much milk does the U. S. use each year ?. 


. If everyone in the U. S. drank milk, how much would there be for each one? 
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Milk, Milk, Everywhere 


For Reading and Discussion 
| FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


People all over the world produce and use milk. The people of the far North 
have reindeer instead of cow’s milk. The reindeer can live in a very cold 
climate. He can live on moss and small plants. Reindeer give milk to the 
people of Lapland. In the hot and dry desert countries, the camel supplies 
milk to the people. The camel can live in countries where water is scarce and 
where there are few trees and plants. The people of these countries make 
butter and cheese from camel's milk. 

The Holstein is the favorite cow of Holland. The Holstein gives more milk 
than any other kind of cow. Holland is one of the biggest cheese and butter- 
producing countries in the world. The people of Holland peddle their milk in 
dog carts. 

The goat supplies milk to the people who live in mountainous countries. Goats 
eat grass on the mountains. Butter and cheese can be made from goat's milk. 
The people of Switzerland drink the milk of goats. The goats are taken from 
house to house and milked at the door. 


THINKING TOGETHER 


1. Can you make up some three-sentence stories about the reindeer? 
the Jersey cow? 
the camel? 
the goat? 
2. Look over the following health slogans: 
1. We Eat Oatmeal 4. Keep Your Windows Open 
2. Eat Vegetables Every Day 5. Drink More Milk 
3. We Like Fresh Air 6. An Apple a Day 
Which of these slogans do you follow each day? 
Which slogans are about foods? 
Which slogan has to do with milk? 
Can you dramatize slogan 6? 
Can you tell a story about slogan No. 3? 


CAN YOU DO THIS TEST? 
Complete Each Sentence: 


. The Holstein cow is the favorite of 


. The people of 


. The people of Holland produce __. 

. The mountainous countries live on milk from 
.. can be made from 

_.. drink goat's milk. 

. In Switzerland the goat is milked at the 


. The people of the far North drink _ milk. 
. Reindeer live on.._......... and . 

. The desert countries live on the milk from . 

. The desert countries make 


and . 


milk. 
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A Good Breakfast 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Breakfast is the most important meal of the day for a child. Long, long hours 
pass between the evening meal and the next morning. We would not expect 
an automobile engine to run twice as long as usual without additional fuel. 
So the breakfast must provide for fuel to last for along while. The breakfast 
usually consists of fruit, cereal, bread and a beverage. A working man or 
woman must add to this some bacon and eggs. In fact, one-third of the day’s 
food should be eaten at breakfast. 


FRUITS FOR BREAKFAST 


Orange juice Tomato juice 
Pineapple juice Grapefruit juice 
Prune juice 


Which of these juices do you like best?.......... 
Can you name some other fruits you like for breakfast? __. 


CEREALS FOR BREAKFAST 
Wheat Corn Cooked Whole Grain Cereal 
Oats Rice Ready to Eat Cereal 


Which of these grains do you like for cereal?..................... 
Which cold cereal do you like best?.......... 


BREAD FOR BREAKFAST 
Which of the following kinds of bread do you eat for breakfast? .......... 


plain white bread whole wheat bread rolls 
toasted white bread rye bread muffins 


What can we eat on toasted bread? 


BEVERAGES FOR BREAKFAST 


tea cocoa hot chocolate 
milk coffee postum 


Which of these beverages do you drink for your breakfast? .......... 
Did you know that every child should have one quart of milk each day? 
Here is a list of foods. Some contain milk. Some are eaten with milk. 


custard rice toasties 
oyster stew shredded wheat 
cocoa corn flakes 


baked apples 
Put an X after those foods which contain milk. 
Put a O about all foods eaten with milk. 
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A Picture Story 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Read each sentence carefully. Then fill in each blank with either a word or 
a picture. 


Mary got up early each morning because she went to bed early each night. 


Sometimes she was up before the. .... _... had hardly poked its round head 


into the sky. She put onher........ and stockings, her little plaid .... 
and allher clothes. Thensherandown.......... to eat a good big breakfast. 


First she would drink her fruit juice which was made from two big . 


Then she would eat a saucer of cereal with cream on it. With her cereal, she 


would drink a big glass of ........... Then came a big brownhen’'s ...... 
and a piece of buttered toast which Mother cut froma .............. of whole 
wheat bread. She ate so much that her stomach looked like a little round 


en . But how well she looked! 


Each cheek was as red as a little red 


ead _. and her eyes were as bright astwo............ No wonder Mary 


never got tired. She knew that she must be in the best possible health to 
belong to the “action front” at school. 


GOOD BOOKS AND STORIES TO READ 
“Bobby of Cloverfield Farm,” Helen F. Orton. - 


“The Wonderful Cow That Never Was,” from “Here and Now Story Books,” 
Lucy Mitchell. 


“Trugard’s Cow” from “More Mother Stories,’” Maude Lindsay. 

“The Milk Story” from “Sandman, His Farm Stories,” W. T. Hopkins. 
“Bobby and Betty with the Workers,” K. E. Dopp. 

“Good Times at Grandpa’s,” Annie G. Balch. 


GOOD POEMS TO READ 


“Cushy Cow,” Laura Benet “Milking Time,” Christina Rossetti 
“The Moo Cow Moo,” Edmund Cooke “The Friendly Cow,” Stevenson 
“The Pasture,” Robert Frost “Pretty Cow,” Ann Taylor 

“The Milk Jug,” Oliver Herford “The Cow,” Jane Taylor 


“The Kerry Cow,” William Letts “The Bossy’s Part,” Florence Piper Tuttle 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland. Ohio 


OUR VISIT TO THE NURSERY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Our school needs some new shrubs. 
We are going to buy them. 

We will visit a nursery. 

The nursery is in the country. 

We are going on the bus. 

What fun it will be to go out in the country. 
The nurseryman is our friend. 

He will help us buy good shrubs. 

We want our school yard to be pretty. 
Everyone ready! Let's go! 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Trip About the Community 


Take a walk about the school district to see shrubs. Notice those that look healthy 
and luxuriant. Try to determine what is done to make those shrubs so healthy. Notice 
what protection from winter winds they have. Examine the soil. 


Try to learn the names of the most common shrubs growing in the community. 


Choosing Shrubs for the School 

Consult the school officials as to desirable shrubs. Consult the custodian about care of 
trees on lawn of school grounds. 
Trip to Nursery 

If possible take the trip to the nursery. Learn how shrubs are transplanted. 


WHAT AM I? WHO AM I? 
I grow along the walk. I sell trees and shrubs. 
My leaves are glossy and green. I sell roses and plants. 
I make the yard beautiful. Many people come to see me. 
Boys and girls take good care of me. Boys and girls come too. 


What am I? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 

PERENNIALS AND ANNUAL PLANTS (Reading Lesson) 
We are learning about plants. “ 
Some come up each year. 
They are called perennials. 
Most shrubs are perennials. 
Perennials are strong hardy plants. 
Some plants grow from seeds each year. 
These are called annuals. 
Annuals must be started carefully. 
Most vegetable plants are annuals. 
Tomatoes, radishes and lettuce are annuals. 


Some onions are perennials and some are 
annuals. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 

Learn the name and meaning of “perennial”. Find the names of common perennials— 
Shasta daisies, iris, columbine, English violets, hardy phlox. 

Learn the name and meaning of “annuals”. Find the names of common annuals. Zin- 
nias, marigolds, verbenas, phlox, petunias, etc. 
Discussion Periods 

Describe plants that have been grown successfully. Find these plants in the seed cata- 
logs. Make a chart of good selections for children’s garden. 
Plotting Gardens 

Measure on the classroom floor a plot six feet long and three feet wide provided 
there is room for that size. If the classroom is too crowded go into school yard and meas- 
ure various sized plots. Emphasize the advantage of small plots, well cared for. 


STORY HOUR 
MOTHER’S LILACS (Mary’s story) 


My mother grew up on a farm in the far west. Everyone worked hard and there 
wasn’t much time to raise flowers. There was one time, though, when the yard was beau- 
tiful. That was lilac time. The lilacs were so fragrant people came from miles around to 
enjoy them. 

My mother went back to her home farm and got a root of the lilacs. We have it in 
our yard now. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


INCUBATOR CHICKENS (Reading Lesson) 


We are visiting the farm. 


We want to see incubator chickens. 


Oh how pretty they are! 
They are soft and fluffy. 


Some are white and some are yellow. 
There is one little black chicken. 
They say, “Peep, peep, peep.” 
There are many many baby chicks. 
They have little bright eyes. 
They have pink little feet. 
We like you, baby chickens. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


How Eggs Hateh 

Learn some of the facts about hatching eggs. It takes three weeks for chicken eggs 
to hatch. Turkeys require four weeks. The mother hen turns her eggs over each day. She 
usually leaves the nest for a short time in the middle of each day. The eggs seldom grow 
cold during this time. 


Incubators hatch eggs in much the same way. Eggs are kept uniformly warm by 
means of artificial heat. A thermometer helps to regulate the temperature. The eggs are 
turned over each day. 


Incubator chicks are sent through the mail to places at some distances. Baby chicks do 
not eat for 36 hours so there is no hardship when shipped immediately. 


Setting a Hen 

Many times chickens have been hatched at school. It is a simple experiment if a gentle 
quiet setting hen can be secured. Light Brahma and Buff Cochin hens are not easily excited 
and readily adjust themselves to children. Watching a baby chick break through the egg 
shell is a thrilling experience to any child. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CALVES AND COLTS (Reading Lesson) 


We are going to the pasture. 

It is a long walk. 

We like to walk in the country. 

The grass is green and birds are singing. 


Here are the calves. 


Some are red and white. 
Some are black and white. 

And there is a colt with its mother. 
It is a tan color. 
And there is a little black colt. 


It is so much fun to visit the farm. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Names of Baby Animals 


Make a chart of mother animals and their young with name under each. Bring pic- 
tures from magazines. 


mare—colt goat—kid 
cow—calf eat—kitten 
sow—pig 


dog—pup 
Learn names of baby fowls 
groose—goslings 
duck—duckling 
hen—chick 


Study Birds 


Make chart of location of birds’ nests. Robins, wrens, song sparrows. Put out string 
for the use of birds. 


If possible make some wren houses. Opening the size of a quarter. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary has 4 white chicks and 3 yellow chicks. How many has she? 
2. Frank put 10 eggs under his setting hen. All hatched but 2. How many hatched? 
3. Fred’s cat has 2 gray kittens and 4 black kittens. How many kittens has it? 
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The West Indies — 


FLORA C. RUE 


The Stepping-Stone Islands 
A Blackboard Journey 


Miss ALLEN hung a large 
map on the wall beside the black- 
board as the “Travel Class” en- 
tered the room. It showed the 
southern part of Florida, and just 
below it, like a string of green 
beads of different sizes and 
shapes, stretched the _ islands 
known as the West Indies. 

“It looks as if we could step 
from the toe of Florida and use 
those islands as stepping-stones to 
walk across the Caribbean Sea to 
South America. Doesn’t it, Miss 
Allen?” asked Mabel. 

“That’s what they are called 
sometimes, the ‘stepping-stone 
islands,’ said Marvin. 

“Yes,” said Ned, “and they are 
called ‘Islands of Defense,’ too.” 

“That is interesting.” Miss Al- 
len turned to Ned. “Why are they 
called ‘Islands of Defense’? What 
do they defend?” 

“The United States—I think— 
but how?” asked Ned. 

Miss Allen pointed to the Pana- 
ma Canal. “Suppose an enemy 
should capture the Panama Canal, 
what would happen?” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Marvin. “Our 
ships would have to sail ’way 
down around the tip of South 
America as they did before Magel- 
lan’s and Columbus’ time and up 
the Pacific Ocean to get to the 
western part of the United 
States.” 

“Yes, and then the enemy could 
win the war or at least do a great 
deal of damage before we could 
get there,” said Marvin excitedly. 

“IT see how important the West 
Indies are,” said Helen. “I sup- 
pose there are forts on all the 
islands and soldiers watching 
night and day, the way they do 
at Panama.” 

“Yes, there are military bases 
on all these islands. See how they 
form a half circle. These islands 
are really the tops of a range of 
mountains sticking up out of the 
sea. 

“Come, we will fly down and see 
what the West Indies look like. It 
will take us a long while to visit 
these islands.” 

“Shall we take a pair of seven 
league boots?” said Mabel. ‘‘We 
could step from island to island 
with no trouble at all.” 

“Mabel will never get over lik- 


ing fairy tales,” laughed Helen. 

“Well, it might be a good idea,” 
smiled Miss Allen. “Here is our 
plane and here is our faithful pilot 
and here are we, ready to fly to 
Key West. We'll take a step from 
the toe of Florida to Habana on 
the lovely island of Cuba. 

“This is the largest of the 
Greater Antilles. The little islands 
at the other end of the string of 
green beads Columbus called the 
Lesser Antilles. All these seem to 
belong to each other as if they 
were sisters and brothers and yet 
they are different from each other, 
too. It is hard to tell summer from 
winter here. The people speak 
more often of the rainy season, 
when there is a shower every day, 
or of a dry season, when it does 
not rain at all. 

“We'll stand here at the airport 
and look around us. The natives 
call this Habana, but we spell it 
with a v instead of a b. Havana. 
As far as we can see with our field 
glasses, there are waving hills of 
sugar and tobacco. There to our 
left, what looks like a white mist, 
are acres of little tobacco plants 
covered with white netting. The 
city is large and has fine boule- 
vards, but it does not look like 
New York or Chicago. Come and 
we'll take a ride in this bus. I 
would like to go to Fraternity 


THE WEST 


INDIES 


Park and see the ‘peace tree.’ Here 
it is. What a beautiful place— 
palms and flowers and fountains 
and the peace tree. It is called 
Ceiba or God tree. In 1928, when 
the sixth Pan-American Congress 
met in Havana, soil was brought 
from twenty-one countries, mixed 
together and placed around the 
roots of the tree. A symbol of 
friendship. 

“This street is broad and has 
beautiful white coral buildings. 
but here is a narrow street that 
twists and turns. It looks as if the 
bus could not get through. We can 
almost touch the houses on each 
side. There is an old gray church 
on the corner that looks as if it 
had been there over a hundrec 
years. Perhaps it has. There is a 
donkey cart ahead of us and on 
the cross street I saw a bright new 
automobile shoot by. 

“Once Cuba belonged to the 
Spaniards but in 1898 the United 
States helped Cuba win her free- 
dom. Then when the Spanish- 
American War was over, United 
States scientists and engineers 
found a way to help Cuba get rid 
of its terrible diseases by fighting 
off the mosquitoes. Now people go 
to Cuba because it is so beautiful 
and healthful. 

“The pilot tells us that before 
we step over to the island of Ja- 
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maica he would like to fly us over 
to the Bahamas. They are called 
the ‘coral’ islands. Perhaps we 
will see some rainbow fish or coral 
lace. What is coral, Marvin? You 
do not know? Listen while the 
pilot tells us. He says that many 
people think that coral is a kind 
of shell. They are tiny animals 
that live all crowded together and 
after hundreds and hundreds of 
years their skeletons pile up and 
make these coral islands. Come 
close to the edge of the water and 
look down. Use your field glasses 
and you can see the delicate colors. 
Some pieces look like pink feath- 
ers and there is a mass that looks 
like a growing plant with green 


(COLO® TREE-CORAL LIGHT PINK= SEA WEED GREEN=STAR FISH ORANGE, 
TICK THEM ON PICTURE, OVER CORAL IF NECESSARY, NOW COLOR THE WATER BLUE. 


and yellow leaves. And _ look, 
Helen, there is a rainbow fish 
darting over and under the white 
reefs. 

“The pilot says that the hard 
coral rock from the Bahama 
Islands make fine houses.” 

“Sponges come from the Ba- 
hama Islands, too. Don’t they, 
Miss Allen?” asked Ned. 

“Oh, yes, the Bahamas are fa- 
mous for sponges. Men pry them 
from the rocks with long forks. 
They have to be sorted. Some are 
used in glass factories to handle 
hot glass and the cheaper ones are 
used for washing windows and 
stuffing furniture and in linoleum. 
There is a man in a boat pulling 
sponges from a rock and there is 
a man diving down to the bottom 
of the sea and cutting off some 
sponges. Now he is coming up 
again for air. 

“Are we ready to fly back to 
Cuba? The pilot tells us that man- 
ganese and chromium are mined 
in Cuba. 

‘“‘Ned’s father works with steel 
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and I can see that Ned has some- 
thing he wants to tell us. He says 
that manganese is mixed with 
steel to make it stronger, and 
chromium keeps iron and steel 
from rusting. He says they are 
both very valuable in making war 
implements. 

“But Cuba is better known for 
its vast sugar plantations and its 
very fine tobacco than for any- 
thing else. Thousands of men are 
busy continuously cutting sugar 
cane and carrying it to the sugar 
mills. 

“Here comes a woman with a 
long, flat basket of bananas on her 
head, a whole bunch. Can you 
count them? That reminds me. It 
is time for lunch. We will buy 
some bananas and a calavo and 
then fly home. 

“Here we are in our classroom. 
I know we want to remember the 
beautiful coral and the rainbow 
fish we saw in Cuba, so we will 
make a picture and color it. 


“Here is a pattern.” 
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AcT I 
CHARACTERS: 
MR. RICHARDS in charge of the Bird Sanctuary 


JACK DAVID 
PETER KENNETH 
TONY CALVIN 


SCENE: In the woods. 

(As the scene opens all of the boys are walking 
along in the woods. They are carrying small guns 
and sling shots.) 

JACK: 

What will we hunt for today, gang? Rabbits, wood- 
chucks or birds? 

PETER: 

We'll hit anything we can get—they’re all the same 
anyway, no good for anything but shooting. 

TONY: 

Let’s keep track of our score and see who gets the 
most. I’d just as soon get birds, they may not be 
good to eat but they’re more fun as a target to shoot 
at. 

DAVID: 

Look, what’s that sign say? 
(They stop and look up at a sign) 

DAVID reads: 

“Visitors welcome. Bird Sanctuary.” I know what 
bird means, but that second word has me stumped. 

KENNETH: 

I’ve heard of that word at school but I’ve forgotten 
just what it means. 

CALVIN: 

I’m not sure either but I think it means a sort of 
hunting ground like they have for animals—a place 
where fellows like us can go to shoot the birds. 

JACK: 

Well if that’s the case we’re in luck—what are we 
waiting for! 

PETER: 

Sure, we are lucky, listen I hear the birds singing 
now! 
(They all listen.) 

TONY: 

This is going to be grand! Come on fellows—don’t 
stop to hear the birdies sing. What are you a bunch 
of sissies? We’ve got some shooting to do. 

DAVID: 

That’s right, Tony. I’m going to get a bird or else. 
Maybe if I’m a good shot, I can stuff it afterwards 
and put it in our clubhouse. 

KENNETH: 

Listen, I hear someone coming—We’'d better put 
our guns down! 

CALVIN : 

What are you afraid of? Didn’t the sign say it was 
a hunting ground and we were welcome? 

(Just then MR. RICHARDS, the man in charge of 
the Bird Sanctuary appears.) 

MR. RICHARDS: 

Hello, boys, what are you doing—studying the hab- 
its of the birds? 

JACK (laughing): 

Oh, sure we’re interested in the color of the eggs. 

Mr. R.: 

Fine, fine—but just a minute boys, what are you 


The Audubon Club Speaks 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
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doing with those guns and sling shots? 
PETER: 
Are you trying to be funny, Mister? We don’t 
know who you are—but just for your information, 
we’re here to shoot the little feathered friends, and 
that’s no fooling! 
Mr. R. (very puzzled): 
But, if you’re interested in shooting our lovely birds 
where are your cameras? 
TONY: 
Say, some of us are a bit screwy, I guess. We don’t 
shoot with cameras, Mister we’re He Men, and be- 
sides, what is it to you, Sir, if I may ask? 
MR. R. (at last becomes very angry): 
Young men, did you see that sign back there? 
DAVID: 
Sure we did and it said, “Visitors Welcome.” 
MR. R.: 
It also said, “Bird Sanctuary,” and I suppose you 
know the meaning of that, don’t you—or do you? 
KENNETH: 
Well-er—we were a little hazy about that. 
MR. R.: 
I happen to be in charge here, boys. You come up 
to the main club house with me. You boys and I 
will have to have a little talk. 
(They meekly follow MR. R. off stage.) 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: Same boys asin Act I MR. RICHARDS 
Also JEAN ELSIE 
MARION WINIFRED 
LUCY HELEN 
SCENE: 


At the Audubon Club House on the grounds of the 
Bird Sanctuary. 

(As the scene opens MR. RICHARDS is talking) 

Mr. R.: 
And so, you see, boys, that sanctuary means a shel- 
ter for our bird friends—guns and sling shots have 
no place in our club. Now, if you want to join I 
should be very glad to sign you up. 

JACK: 
Say, Mr. Richards, you’ve surely convinced me that 
this Audubon Club is pretty good. 

PETER: 
Me too, Mr. Richards, you see I have a grand camera 
I received last Christmas and I’ve been so anxious 
to use it, but—but— 

TONY: 
But you were afraid we'd call you sissy, wasn’t 
that it? Well, now that we are confessing things, I 
might say I’ve always wanted to paint birds in 
water color and this looks like my chance! 

DAVID: 
I don’t really care about the painting but I am 
interested in bird calls. There was a man out at 
school one time who could imitate any bird call we 
asked him. He wasn’t a sissy either. 

KENNETH: 
I’m interested in identifying as many different 
kinds of birds I can and this is the place to do it. I 
can see that! 

CALVIN : 
I’ve never been interested in birds like the rest of 
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you but I should be glad to go along with you and 
keep records. That’s what I’d rather do than any- 
thing else. 

(Just then all the girls enter, laughing and talking 
together. They have cameras and field glasses.) 

JEAN: 
Well, boys, what are you doing here—and those 
guns! You can’t— 

Mp. R.: 
Just a minute, young lady. They aren’t using the 
guns any more. They are about to be new members 
of our Audubon Club. 

MARION: 
Oh, I’m so glad! Now we can invite them to our 
picnics and not be afraid they are going to steal 
eggs or stone the birds. 

LUCY: 
If these real He Men get interested, we'll get 
others at school to join and that will be wonderful. 
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ELSIE: 
I’ve an idea these boys can make bird houses and 
feeding stations to put here in the Sanctuary. How 
about it, boys? 
Boys: 
Sure, we'll be glad to. 
WINIFRED: 
I’ve just thought of a new motto for our club— 
We shoot birds with cameras, but never with guns! 
HELEN: 
Well, Mr. Richards, with all these new members, our 
club is sure of being a success. (Looking at guns.) 
But what’s going to happen to those guns, boys? Are 
you putting them up in the attic? 
Boys (together): 
Our guns we’ve had but a very short while, 
But, now they’re headed for the war scrap pile 
For Audubon members, now are we! 
Three cheers for birds’ friends, One! Two! Three! 


Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


we speaking in verse 


Light: “Then I'll plant it my- All: And she did just that 
and the verse choir makes a decid- self 
ed appeal to children of all ages. “T will,” said she All: When the wheat 
In the following adaptation of Was ground to flour 
the “Little Red Hen,” they will All: And she did! The little hen said 
quickly sense the dramatic possi- 
bilities and enjoy the repetition All: The wheat grew ripe Light: “T'll need some one to 
and differentiation of voices. Ev- In the summer sun help me 
ery child in the class, including Light: “Cutting the wheat “Bake it into bread 
the most timid, will catch the spirit “Will be lots of fun”’ “It’s getting close to 
of play and will derive keen pleas- Said the Little Red Hen noonday 
ure from this type of a “Come, everyone!” “And time we all were 
Divide the group according to fed” 
the quality of their voices—light, All: ~— she beckoned the 
dark, medium. Example—The Lit- A — satis h Light: “Not you?” 
tle Red Hen will have a ag gel Cat e beckoned the “Not you?” 
ity voice (high tone), the Pig, a “Not you?” 
dark voice (low tone), the Cat, Light: it “Oh dear! 
medium, and the Rat, light. — “T’ll have to bake the 
bread myself 
The Little Red Hen Dark: “Not 7” “TI very greatly fear”’ 
A Folk Tale adapted to Choral Speaking Wf[edium: “Not T” All: And she did! 
All: The Little Red Hen Light: “Not I’ again 
Wanted something to Light: “Then I'll cut it myself,” All: a loaf turned 
Said the dear little Hen 
oe — ccm an: And she did! And the air was filled 
the garden : With fragrance sweet 
With her sharp little All: She cut the wheat Asked the little Red 
feet That grew on the hill Hen 
Until she uncovered Light: Then she said hopefully _. 
A fat grain of wheat. “Which one of you will Light: ‘Who'll come and eat?” 
So she asked the Pig Bs —* the ry Le 999 Medium: “I will’ said the cat 
And she asked the Cat “Not the Pic And the Pig and the Rat 
Light: ‘Will you help me plant 1 ee eee Dark: “T will” 
it? Medium: “Not I” said the Cat Medium: “I will” 
COURTS] Light: much too tired” 
Will you, Mr. Rat: 8 Ree xa Light: I will” cried the Three 
Said the lazy rat 
Dark: “Not I’ Light: “No you won’t 
Medium: “Not IY” Light: “Then I'll take it my- “ll eat it myself” said 
Light: “NotI” self” she 
All: Cried the Three Said the little red hen. All: And she did! 
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Arbor Day — Play 


ALICE HANTHORN 


NARRATOR: 


J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, was the founder 
of Arbor Day. The first scene of 
our little play shows Mr. Morton 
conversing with his friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank. They have just 
returned from a tour of inspection 
1f the Morton estate. 
SCENE | 
(Curtains open) 

Mr. BLANK: 
Well, Mr. Morton, you surely have 
a grand place here. That big dairy 
barn, and all the fertile fields are 
a mighty fine asset to a ran. 

Mrs. BLANK: 
What about this beautiful yard 
with its shrubs and flowers, and 
the mansion he lives in? Don’t for- 
get them. 

Mr. BLANK: 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Morton, we feel 
almost envious of your home. 

Mr. MORTON: 
It is a lovely place. My family and 
[ enjoy it greatly. But we don’t 
want to make our friends envy us. 

Mr. BLANK: 
No, we are not really envious. We 
are glad you have a beautiful 
home like this even if the rest of 
us don’t have. 

Mrs. BLANK: 
| am not so sure but what there 
is something I do envy you, Mr. 
Morton. It is your grand big trees. 
Look at those oak trees over there. 
And that row of elm trees. There 
is something about a_ beautiful 
tree that gives one courage, 
strength and hope. The shade 
rests and refreshes one. Birds 
build their nests there. Then best 
of all trees break the terrible 
winds we have here in Nebraska. 

Mr. BLANK: 
That’s right, Mr. Morton, we 
should have more trees in Ne- 
braska but they are so hard to 
grow. It takes years and years to 
get one good-sized tree and then 
something is likely to happen to 
kill it. 

Mr. MORTON: 
I know, I know! We are so near 
to the Missouri River, here, that 
there is moisture in the ground. It 
takes moisture to make a good 
tree. Nebraska has everything a 
state needs except moisture. Our 
soil is deep and rich. The greater 
part of the state is good level farm 
land. But we do need more mois- 
ture than we have. 


Mrs. BLANK: 
I love Nebraska. There is no place 
that has as clear air nor as beau- 
tiful sunsets as we have. The stars 
at night are so bright, too. The one 
thing that bothers me is the wind 
that blows so much dust. I feel 
sure if we could get more trees, it 
would help. 

Mr. BLANK: 
Well, goodby, Mr. Morton. We are 
glad we found you at home. We 
must be going now. Thank you for 
the good visit. 

Mrs. BLANK: 
Yes, indeed. Thank you, Mr. Mor- 
ton, for spending so much time 
with us. Goodby. 

(The BLANKS leave) 


Mr. MORTON: 
This gives me something to think 
about. Nebraska is a beautiful 
state when there is plenty of rain. 
That last trip I took was a real 
pleasure! Green fields of grain 
coming in, everything prosper- 
ous! But there were almost no 
trees anywhere. Farmers are too 
busy, I guess, but they could raise 
trees if they would try. Say, I 
think what this state needs more 
than anything else is for everyone 
to plant trees. I wonder how it 
could be done. J have it. Just the 
thing—a day to plant trees! And 
we will call it Arbor Day. 
(Curtains close) 


NARRATOR : 

J. Sterling Morton was a man of 
strong will. When he felt that a 
thing needed to be done he threw 
himself earnestly into the doing 
of it. He talked with his friends 
and neighbors. He wrote letters 
to the leading papers of the state. 
In 1872 when he was a member 
of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture he persuaded the peo- 
ple of Nebraska to set aside a 
special day, April 10, for the 
planting of trees in their yards, 
on their farms, in parks and other 
public places. Over a million trees 
were planted that first year. 
Scenes like this took place all over 
the state. 


(Curtain opens) 
SCENE II 
FATHER: 
Well, here we are, children. We 
are going to plant our elm trees 
along this side of the yard. When 
the trees get big they will make a 
good windbreak. 


LITTLE Boy: 
Say, Pop, do you think these trees 
will ever get big enough to do 
that? 

FATHER: 
Certainly, son, certainly. J. Ster- 
ling Morton says Nebraska can 
grow anything if it just has 
water. Run and get a bucket of 
water so we will have it ready 
when I get the hole dug. You go 
along, Jake, and help him carry 
it. 

(Boys return with water) 


Now that’s fine. Mary, you hand 
me the tree, please, and boys, pour 
in the water. There we are! We 
are doing our part for Arbor Day 
(Curtain closes) 


NARRATOR: 


Soon the government became in- 
terested and in 1885 Arbor Day 
was made a legal holiday in Ne- 
braska—the date chosen being 
April 22, Morton’s birthday. Soon 
other public-spirited men _ else- 
where took up the movement 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsy]}- 
vania was enthusiastic in preserv- 
ing the forests of the nation. 
When Theodore Roosevelt was 
president he made the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources one 
of his principal aims. After J 
Sterling Morton became the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the work 
spread rapidly. Other states took 
it up. Now Arbor Day is observed 
in Canada, Great Britain and Af- 
rica. 

Arbor Day has come to mean 
much more than the planting of 
trees although that is its principal 
purpose, It now includes protec- 
tion of birds, wild flowers and 
shrubs as well as trees. 


The Morton Home in Nebraska 
City has been made into a mu- 
seum. Tourists visit there and 
honor the man who had the vision 
and the energy to found Arbor 
Day. 

The play was completed with 
the reading of the poem, “Our 
Precious Heritage.” 


Our Precious Heritage 
The trees are man’s most stead- 
fast friends; 
They bless his life, and when life 
ends, 
A silent vigil still they keep 
Above the portals of his sleep 


Trees break the fall of rain and 
snow 

And regulate the water’s flow; 

They beautify the earth’s scarred 
face 

And furnish timbers for the race. 
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In every science, every art, 
The tree has played a vital part; 
In peace and war, on land and sea, 


Man’s constant help has been the 
tree. 


Were there no trees, this world 
would soon 


As barren be as yon dead moon ; 
A dreary waste of desert land, 


Of mountains bleak 


swept sand. 


and wind- 


Then let us guard our heritage 
Of precious trees from age to age! 
The greatest boon to mankind 
given, 
They bless the earth and point to 
Heaven! 
—Riley Scott, 
In Nature Magazine. 


Hot Cross Buns 


An Easter Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Silhouette by KAY ORR WALKER 


One a penny, buns 

Two a penny, buns 

One a penny, two a penny 
Hot Cross Buns! 


L HE hot cross bun is known 
as the Good Friday Bun in Eng- 
land and Scotland because the 
cross is emblematic of that Friday 
long ago on which Christ died on 
the cross. The cross was a symbol 
of victory. In reality, however, the 
bun dates back to the Jewish 
passover cakes—back to the 
Egyptians, thousands of years 
ago. 

Hot Cross Buns are supposed to 
keep for twelve months. Poor 
Robin’s Almanack of 1733 says of 
hot cross buns, “Whose virtue is, 
if you believe what’s said, they'll 
not grow mouldy like the common 
bread.” 

It was thought that if you hung 
a Good Friday Bun over the chim- 
ney piece on Good Friday and kept 
it there for a whole year that the 
housewife would have good bread 
at every baking. 

In England especially do they 
celebrate Good Friday. There are 
two days in the year when all busi- 
ness is closed—Good Friday is one 
and Christmas is the other. And 
on Good Friday, on most break- 
fast tables appears a plate of these 
small spiced buns—buns with a 
“sugary surface and marked with 
a cross.” 

There are two bun-houses in 
Chelsea, England, which are quite 
noted for their buns. Old Chelsea 
Bun House sold as many as 
240,000 in a single day in competi- 
tion with the other bakery. 

Over England, the day is ush- 
ered in with bun vendors on the 
street crying their wares: 

“Hot Cross Buns, two for a 
penny.” 


They have them wrapped in 
flannel and white cloth to keep 
them warm. 


KING ALFRED’S CAKES 
(From a recipe in the British 
Muse ann) 

“You shall build a fine Fyver of the 
boughs of the sweet appel tre. 
Quench and rake well and heaten 
the stone. Then having taken a meas- 


ure of meal, with wheye, Honey and 
a few Tansies, you shall beat with 
your hands, sticking full with the 
best Plumbes and now to be shapen 
into Bannocks and observe to turn 
your cakes, suffer them notte to 
Burne.” 


An Easter Gift for Mother 
Recipe for Hot Cross Buns 

2 compressed yeast cakes in '4 ¢. 
tepid water 

Seald 2/3 c. of milk 

Melt in it 2 tbs. butter and 


1/3 c. sugar 
¥% tsp. salt 

3 eggs well beaten 

4c. flour 

Let rise till “light and bubbly”’ 
Add: 

tsp. cinnamon 

2/3 ¢. currants dredged in flou 

A bit of citron cut very small 

Let rise again 

Cut with biscuft cutter. Mark with 
cross by snipping tops with sharp 
scissors +. Let rise again. Brush 
tops with egg white, not beaten too 
much. 


Bake 20 minutes in moderate 
Then fill crosses with icing. 


oven 


Easter Quiz 

1. What does the cross on a Hot 

Cross Bun signify? 

2. What flower especially belongs 
to Easter? 

3. What animal do children asso- 
ciate with Easter and what 
does he bring? 

How is the changeable date of 
Easter determined ? 

5. When did Easter come last 
year? Where did the national 
egg-rolling festival take place 
in vears gone by? 


Easter Dates 


Kaster 

1944 April 9 
1945 April 1 
1946 April 21 
1947 April 6 
1948 March 28 
1949 April 17 
1950 April 9 


Easter is the first Sunday 
after the first full moon which 
happens upon or next after 
March 21; and if the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter 
is the next Sunday. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


‘Three wise men went to sea in a bowl. 
The sea is very deep. 

There are big waves. on the sea. 
Color the sea blue. Color the sky lighter blue. 
The sea is full of fish. 

Many creatures live in the sea. 

Some are sharks eels, whales and herrings. 
Some are swordfish,manatees and dolphins. 
Many birds live by the sea. 

Some are called sea gulls. 

Color the bowl yellow on the outside. 
Color the bowl orange on the inside. 
Color the rest of the picture as you like. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


"Twinkle, twinkle little star, how | wonder what you are.” 
Color the picture.Make the sky black. 


OP UP 4 cats =. 


Three stars and five stars = _.._. 


churches =9 churches. 
Three boats and ae 


PIG BE S+B 


Ba — \ 
| 
aw 
How many flower pots are in the picture ?. 
flower pots and ~....... 
How many horses do you see? 
| Y 
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POSTER PICTURES Louise D. Tessin 


MAKE YOUR DRAWING ON SCRATCH- PAPER 
FIRST. TRACE ALL PARTS FROM THIS FOR 
CUTTING. BE SURE To ALLOW EXTRA 
LENGTH ON SOME PARTS FOR OVER - 
LAPPING. 


GRASS, LEAVES, 
FLOWERS MAY 
BE CUT FROM WHEN BUILDING UP PICTURE OVER-LAP PARTS To 
FOLDED PAPER. MAKE CLEAN CUT OUTLINES. 


WORKING 
DRAWING 


ASSEMBLE PARTS 
WHEN POSsiBLE 
AND PASTE DOWN 
AS ONE UNIT 


) START PICTURE WITH 
SKY-COLOR PAPER. 
PASTE ALL PARTS ON THIS. 
RE-TRIM EDGES WHEN 
WORK IS DONE 


S < LAY SCRATCH DAPER OVER 
TRIM DOWN TOP OF MOUNTAIN PASTED PART AND RUB 
TO DESIRED SHAPE IF ts) DOWN WITH CLOTH 
NECESSARY 


I. WHITE CRANGE -BROWN 
2- GREEN 9- GREEN 

3. YELLOW: GREEN 

4. DARK- GREEN 

5- BLUE-GREEN 

6-BLUE 

T- LIGHT- BLUE 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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‘ POSTER PICTURES 


Louise D. Tessin 


DULL ORANGE MAKE A PICTURE 
. WHITE SECTIONS OF YOUR OWN. 

GREEN 

YELLOW GREEN GRASS 
ORANGE- BROWN STONES OR PAINT PICTURE 
YELLOW-BROWN STONES IN CLEAN, FLAT 
DEEP GREEN COLORS wiTHoOuT 
BLUE-GREEN OUTLINES. 
BLUE-VIOLET 

WHITE 

- LIGHT BLUE 


Ij ORANGE- BROWN 
2- WHITE 


3- GREEN 

4- BLUE-VIOLET 
S- LIGHT ORANGE-YELLOwW 
6- NELLOW -GREEN 
T- BLUE-GREEN 
8- RED- ORANGE 
9. BROWN 

7 10-DARK GREEN 


ions 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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JUMPING JACK 


Louise D. Tessin 


THREAD OR 
STRING —> 


PAINT PARTS ON CARDBOARD AND CUT OUT, 
JOIN ARMS ,LEGS AND BODY TOGETHER WITH I 


NOTICE — KNOT THREADS 
ABOVE ANO TO ONE SIDE 
OF BEADS A--B. 


THEN 
BEADS OR PAPER FASTENERS 1-2. 


CENTER BE SURE THEY SWING FREELY. ee SENSS 
&B 


THREAD 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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MOVABLE ANIMAL FIGURE Louise D. Tessin 


PAPER 
FASTENER 


ee 
See Page 64 for Instructions 


| ACTION FIGURE 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


PLENTY OF 


AND Resi 


KEEPS OUR BODIES 


STRONG AND HEALTHY 


| A 
= 
t 
4 
Peo 
— 
- 
See Page 63 for Instructions 


FARM POSTER Helen Strimple 
Ww ‘ 
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RHYTHM IN NUMBERS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The family clock on the mantelshelf 

Has a way of talking aloud to itself, 

While its two black hands keep rhythmical pace 
And the numbers go dancing all over its face. 
Here is a ten spot that follows a one, 

Making a nine in numerical fun. 

Here is a six made from five and one more 

But one and a five turn around into four. 

Five and two one spots of course must mean seven; 
Ten and a one spot will add to eleven. 

No one seems able to quite figure out 

Just what the old family clock is about, 

So put on your thinking cap, please do not shirk 

In solving her problems there’s plenty of work; 
Take pencil and paper and soon we will see 

What kind of a mathematician you'll be. 


PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


How many times is the numeral I used in forming 
numbers on the old clock’s face? Ten? Five? 


How often during the hours of day and night does 
the old clock sound only one stroke? 


Does the clock strike the half hour? The quarter 


hour? 
Do all clocks strike? 
Count the hours of A. M. 
Count the hours of P. M. 
How many even numbers on the old clock’s face? 


How many odd numbers? 


How many times do the hands make a vertical line 


across the clock’s face? 


How many times horizontal? 


How many times do the hands stand together’ 


How many minutes between numbers such as 
and II? 


What is an alarm clock? A cuckoo? A chimes? 
What is the name of the big clock in London? 
How are watches carried? 

Of what value is an illuminated dial? 


What other kind of numbers are used on clocks other 
than Roman numerals? 


What other means of telling time does man use”? 
What is a sundial? 


Can you count the numbers on the 
backward? 


clock’s face 
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HATS OFF TO EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Easter hats and Easter suits 
Easter ties and Easter boots 
Watch them gaily promenade 
In the Easter Day parade. 


“What a funny age-old habit,” 

Mused friend Ebenezer Rabbit. 

“Come on, children, let’s determine 
“Why folks dress in silk and ermine 
“Why they walk about in leather 

Wear strange hats of straw and feather 
“Do all people everywhere 

“Have the same styled clothes to wear? 
“Do they change dress every season? 
“If they do, what is the reason? 

“Get your art book, get your history 
“And help solve this Easter mystery.” 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


What is the meaning of Easter? 

In what season does Easter come? 

Why do people wear hats? 

Why do people wear clothes of different materials anod fashions? 
Are all clothes worn for comfort? 

Do all clothes cost the same? 

Do people dress differently in various parts of the world? 

Name several people of different nationalities that wear types of dress 
What race of people dress in fur? 

What people wear scant clothing? 

Name the articles of clothing you discard in summer. 

Are spring clothes of the same weight and texture as winter garments ? 
Name several kinds of footwear. 

Name articles of clothing worn on the hands. 

How do animals adjust to change in temperature ? 

What articles of clothing are made to give comfort? 

How has the style of dress changed since your grandmother’s day? 
How did people dress in early colonial times? 


What articles of clothing are made of rubber or other waterproof 
materials ? 


In the list below find the articles that are not wearing apparel. Find 
those worn on a rainy day. A winter day. 


shoes shawl raincoat sweater button 
mittens muffler rainbow apricots coat 
galoshes box rubbers book basket 

cap ski trousers scarf necktie 
And now Ebenezer is already turning the calendar ahead to his May 


broadcast in the old apple orchard. So until then, good-by, boys, and 
girls —Ebenezer Cottontail 


ner 
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SCHOOLROOM A.B. C.’s 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A 


Always walk in the halls and up and down the stairs— 
Running or sliding may result in injury to yourself or others. 


Attention is important in learning. 
Listen to your teacher and your classmates whenever they speak to you. 


Advice is a good thing to take. 
It may save you needless grief later on. 


Assist your teacher and classmates whenever possible. 
It will benefit you as much as it will aid them. 


A good pupil will obey the school laws willingly just as a good citizen 
obeys the laws of his country. 


B 


Be courteous and thoughtful of others and they will treat you in the 
same way. 


Books are real friends. 
Take care of them and do not abuse them. 


Bantering your friends is a poor way of keeping them. 
Remember a good friend is worth having. 


Beating a person out of a turn is bad sportsmanship. 
Play fair and victory will be doubly sweet. 


Better yourself by working diligently— 
Education is a privilege that is not shared by many countries today. 


C 


Cooperate with others in work or play. 

We are all dependent on each other. 

Cleanliness is a thing to be desired. 

Make your classroom a pleasant, livable place by doing your share in 
housekeeping duties. 


Cheer and encourage your less fortunate classmates by praising their 
efforts rather than ridiculing them. 


Cultivate a quiet, earnest attitude while in the school building. 
We must learn to respect the rights of others. 


Consider yourself a lucky American and make your country proud of you. 


Be quiet 


your turn 
Fack up scraps 
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THE CHICKEN FAMILY AND THEIR HOUSE Helen Strimple 


Father Rooster Baby Chickens Mother Hen 


Color the chicken family. Cut them out. Color the house red. Cut it out. 
Build their house. It will look like this when completed. 


DOTTED LINE AND 
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Here's THE ANSWER to the 
question of, “What shall we do in 
art today? What can we make that 
will be practical?” For what could 
be put to a more practical and 
utilitarian use than napkin rings? 
As an added advantage this proj- 
ect also correlates beautifully with 
the health lesson and instruction 
of personal habits. 


Materials 


1. Cardboard rolls. 

2. Knife, paints, rubber ce- 
ment, scissors, cellophane, shellac, 
white and/or colored paper, 
needles and thread. 


Directions 


The cardboard rolls which you 
are going to use must be very firm. 
Paper towel and wax paper tubes 
are excellent as they are strong 
and of the correct size, i.e., they 
will hold a rolled napkin without 
your having to force it through. 


Cutting 


Cut the roll to the desired size of 
the napkin ring. If the children 
encounter difficulty in cutting the 
roll evenly have them measure 
off the height of the “ring” on a 
thin piece of cardboard such as a 
doctor’s card or calling card. Cut 
this evenly (which is easy to do as 
this cardboard is thin). Wrap it 
around the heavy cardboard roll, 
making sure that it is even on all 
sides. Fig. 1. With a pencil mark 
the outline of the card; remove. 
and you are sure that the height 
of the napkin ring will be per- 
fectly equal in all places. Take a 
sharp knife, insert the point, gen- 
tly easing it into the napkin ring: 
cut around, being sure to adhere 
very closely to the pencil outline. 


Design 


The next step is to decide upon 
the type of design you will at- 
tempt to put on the cardboard roll. 
There are five different proce- 
dures, any of which you may fol- 
low with success: 1. Paint. 2. Ma- 
terial. 3. Cellulose paper and 
monograms, 4, Sewing. 5. Colored 
paper. The first and last men- 
tioned methods are most success- 
ful with younger children, but let 
the child judge for himself which 
media he wishes to use. 


EDVINA CAHILL 


Roll your napkin round 

Now pull it gently through 
This simple little napkin ring 
That I’ve just made for you. 


It’ll stay so nice and tidy, 

So clean—and separate, too, 

In this simple little napkin ring 
That I have made for you. 


Decorations Depending on Paint 


In all these plans, it is advisable 
to cover the cardboard roll with 
white or colored paper. Cut the pa- 
per to the exact measurements of 
the napkin ring. Paste the paper 
to the exact measurements of the 
napkin ring. Paste the paper to 
the roll with rubber cement. Some 
people prefer cutting the paper 
larger than the roll and tucking 
the surplus inside, but it is in- 
clined to be more difficult than the 
first process. Still, although it is 
more time- and patience-consum- 
ing, it can be used successfully. 
For small children the first plan 
is recommended. 

Applying the Design 

Your design or drawing is 
transferred to the roll freehand, 
by carbon paper, or by cutting a 
cardboard outline and drawing 
around it. Carbon paper is very 
satisfactory. Color the design and 
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Home-Made Napkin Ring 


For Third and Fourth Grades 


background with water colors or 
poster paints (the latter are pref- 
erable). At this point it is wise to 
suggest to the children that they 
make their colors correspond with 
their breakfast rooms, luncheon 
sets, etc., or color them a neutra! 
hue so that the napkin rings will 
blend with any color in any sur- 
rounding. Also color the inside of 
the roll, perhaps a color closely re- 
lated to the main design. Paint, 
too, the edges of the cardboard, be- 
ing very careful not to let the 
paint overlap on either side. Cover 
with two or three coats of shellac 
This sets the colors, gives a 
“shiny” appearance, also hardens 
the napkin rings, and, in addition, 
is a preventive against water 
spoiling and softening the roll. 

The child who drew Figure 2 
had a sense of humor and used it. 
Note the so-called “feed-bag’”’ for 
the horse! 

In Figure 3 the pupil was more 
interested in the practical angle of 
bringing the food to the table. 

Both of these examples show 
that these children preferred fig- 
ures and a story-telling element in 
preference to design alone. 

Figure 4 indicates Bobbie’s be- 
lief in a timely reminder, a drawn 
chart of his health duties. Another 
child went even farther. Joel’s 
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mother had promised him fifty 
cents a week if he faithfully car- 
ried out five health habits without 
ever forgetting any. So Joel start- 
ed to make his napkin ring. Sud- 
denly, as if struck by a brilliant 
thought, Joel methodically began 
to print on the napkin ring: 

1. Wash hands 


- 2. Elbows off table 
f- 3. Sit straight 
to 4. Roll up napkin 
vi 5. Say “Excuse me, please”’ 
th He trimmed the edges in red 
ren with bright green dollar signs! 
or P.S. He got his weekly allowance! 
ill Material 
ir- The ribbon that is prevalent 
of around Christmas time comes in 
re- handy now. Iron it out so that it is 
nt, flat. Wind it over and under the 
“ring”? remembering at the begin- 
he ning to put it “over,” “under,” and 
rer then tie inside. Attach the end of 
AC. the material to the cardboard with 
a rubber cement. Wind ribbon 
ns around the roll, overlapping 
on, slightly so that the cardboard will 
ter not show. Attach at the end to the 
inside of the “ring’’ with rubber 
7 cement in just the same way as 
 #. you did at the beginning. 
for This naturally is not quite so 
serviceable as the shellacked nap- 
ore kin ring as it soils more easily, but 
2 of it blends in beautifully with the 
luncheon linens. If the chidren are 
LOW careful this “material roll” should 
fig- last every bit as long as any. It 
t in is very popular with the girls, 
many of whom will want to make 
be- them for their mothers. 
at Cellulose Paper and Monograms 
od A monogrammed napkin ring 


The farmer works 
That all may eat 

And raises corn 

And yellow wheat. 


Let’s thank the men 
Who work for all 

And for the harvest 

Every fall. 


is, without a doubt, more personal] 
and of more value to the “mono- 
gramee” than any other kind. 
Even the most simple type of 
printing looks effective through 
the cellulose paper process. 

Draw the design on drawing pa- 
per which has been cut to fit the 
roll. Figure 5. Cut out the square 
slits. Place monogram in desired 
place. Cut out the letters, using a 
knife or razor blade. If you use 
the latter, be sure to cover one end 
with adhesive tape to lessen the 
chance of the child’s cutting him- 
self. Put this paper aside. 

Cover the roll with paper. Cut 
cellulose paper (red in this case) 
and paste it at the edges only as 
it will pull and get bumpy if it is 
pasted all over to the roll. Brush 
rubber cement over the back of the 
cut-out paper design. Place quick- 
ly and neatly over the cellulose. 
The advantage of using the rub- 
ber cement is that it does not 
smear and any surplus material 
can be rubbed off when it is dry. 
If you want the napkin ring to be 
a failure, use paste; if you want 
it to be successful, use rubber ce- 
ment, Avoid shellacking the cellu- 
lose. 

If you’d like another form of 
monogram, try cutting an oval, 
diamond, or any shape into which 
the child’s initials will fit correct- 
ly, out of drawing paper. Use an 
under paper, pasting it to the roll. 
Draw the initials on it; paint them 
black or any other color which 
will show through the cellulose pa- 
per. Place cellulose around the 
roll, using the same pasting tech- 
nique as is outlined above. Cover 


Song for Farmers 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Let’s sing a song 
Of love and praise 

For farmer’s work 

And autumn days. 


Let’s sing of corn 
And growing wheat 

That farmers raise 

For all to eat! 
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this with your outside paper. Fig- 
ure 6. 

Another and a delightful varia- 
tion is to cover the roll with paper. 
Take two colored cellulose straws. 
Fatten them and attach each 
around the top and bottom of the 
napkin ring with rubber cement. 
Cut from the cellophane circular 
shapes and paste these in a pleas- 
ing arrangement on the napkin 
ring. Shellac. Figure 7. 


Sewing 


Plan your design, for example, 
an old-fashioned home. Draw it 
lightly on the drawing paper and 
paste to the roll. With an ice pick 
or some such sharp pointed instru- 
ment make holes at various inter- 
vals along the drawn lines. This 
facilitates the passage of the 
needle and heavy thread, thus al- 
leviating the danger of the needle 
breaking as it is forced through 
the cardboard. Use various colored 
threads for outlining the objects, 
filling in the shingles on the roof, 
the flowers along the walk, the 
electric lights, etc. 


Colored Paper 


Here the colored paper does 
away with the need for paint. Ab- 
stract designs cut from colored 
paper, silhouettes, monograms, 
etc., are pasted on and the whole 
shellacked. Fig. 8. 

The children will find these 
rings so easy to make they’!l want 
to present them to every member 
of the family. And why not? They 
make pleasing and appropriate 
gifts, especially when they are ac- 
companied by the verse quoted at 
the beginning of this article. 
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Baldy Learns to Fly 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


C HIP! CHIP! CHIP! The 
tiny fellow kept at it till he had 
chipped the shell in two. Then out 
he wiggled, a downy bird with an 
egg-shaped body, a round head 
and two tiny buds of wings that 
did no more for him at this age 
than to help him balance. His yel- 
low feet spread wide beneath his 
weight, and with his first breath 
he opened his curved beak and 
yelled for something to eat. His 
mother, fierce black eyes shining 
with pride in her small son, alight- 
ed softly on the edge of the great 
nest and gave him a bit of fish 
which she had prepared for him. 
And from that day forward young 
3aldy kept her busy. 

He was not really bald. The lit- 
tle eagle was at present covered 
with a soft fuzz the color of the 


tree trunk and the litter of soft 
bark that lined the nest. That way, 
he could not be seen by enemies 
from above, should any fly over- 
head when his parents were away 
from home. But in time he would 
have a head and neck that merely 
looked bald to our first settlers, 
when they named him. Actually, 
that head and neck would be, like 
his father’s, covered closely with 
white feathers. Eagles of the east 
coast have white heads, eagles of 
the west coast heads of a golden 
tinge. 

Day followed sunny day, and 
Baldy grew and grew. First his 
mother would bring him some- 
thing to eat, then his father would 
come sailing down the wind with 
a tiny fish for him. In between 
Baldy’s feedings, they must have 


caught fish for themselves, and it 
kept them busy. For soon Baldy 
was eating almost as much as a 
grown eagle. When it rained, 
Mother would cover him with her 
oily wings and keep him dry and 
warm. But on such days, with only 
one parent to do his fishing for 
him, Baldy didn’t get half enough 
to eat. He used to clap his beak 
angrily and hiss when no one 
brought him a re-fill. But that 
never did any good. When once 
his parents had raised their wings 
and soared away to the river 
mouth where the fishing was best, 
there was no one to hear Baldy in 
his treetop, no one to see him beat 
his wings helplessly against his 
sides. And all he could do was 
wait. 

Those wings were growing fast, 
though. Their feathers were get- 
ting stronger, and at last Baldy 
had an idea. Why not learn to fly 
himself, so that he could go fish- 
ing too? 

Walking to the side of the nest, 
he peered down through thin air. 
Ugh! It was frightening. It was so 
very far to the ground, and once 
when he lost his balance and near- 
ly fell over the edge, he beat the 
air madly with his wings till he 
could topple back into the safety 
of the nest. 

Besides, Mother and Father 
didn’t drop out of the nest: they 
rose out of it. Shoving the air 
down with their wings, they rose 
straight up to start with, and that 
was what Baldy meant to try. He 
would give himself some flight 
training and surprise them, that’s 
what he would do! First he took 
his post on the edge of the nest, 
so that nothing would be in his 
way. But he took care to clutch 
with his yellow feet. The curved 
talons that were his toenails 
pierced the edge of the nest and 
held him there, high on the tall 
tree trunk, until he really felt he 
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could balance nicely. Next, he 
stretched his wings their full 
width. My, how they had grown! 
One day he would be almost the 
largest bird in the world, hot as 
large as the condor, but still, a 
bird large enough to carry a huge 
fish in his talons. 

Next, he began flapping those 
big wings. Well, why didn’t some- 
thing happen? Wasn’t this just 
what Father and Mother did when 
they took off? Had young Baldy 
but known it, his wings were not 
yet strong enough to lift his 
weight. But most young creatures 
learn in play what later they will 
do as grown-ups. To young Baldy 
it was fun to play he was going 


to fly. Now he would give a little 
jump and leap into the air a little 
way. Not far, and always he was 
careful to leap straight up, so that 
he could fall back into the nest. 
He never leapt too far. But he 
would leap, flap his wings, leap 
and flap, leap and flap till he was 
jumping several feet above the 
nest. When his wings were tired, 
he would stop and take a little 
nap in the sunshine, or yell for 
Mother to bring him more fish. 
Then he would go at it again, 
bounding up and down and trying 
to lift himself on outstretched 
wings. That way, it wasn’t long 
before his wing muscles had 
strengthened. 
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Young Baldy had been playing 
in that manner for about three 
weeks when it happened. A big 
wind swayed the tree till he just 
missed coming down on the edge 
of the swaying nest. With a wild 
squawk of fear, he clutched at the 
nearest branch, one a little farther 
down the tree trunk. And there 
he clung, trembling, hissing and 
clacking his beak with fear and 
anger. His mother, returning to 
find him gone from his rightful 
place in the nest, just swooped 
down out of the sky with her 
wings spread full width. Then she 
leveled off to circle the treetop and 
inspect her young son. Baldy could 

(Continued on page 63) 


The First to Fly 


I was spring everywhere. 
But in the tiny garden in the rear 
of the shop called BOOK- 
SPROUT’S it was more delight- 
fully spring than the three friends 
could ever remember. Roger and 
Dimity and Mister Booksprout 
looked fondly at the tiny new 
leaves of the plants, trees and 
bushes as if they themselves were 
responsible for all this new life. 
Even the birds were puffed up 
about it. They strutted along the 
garden wall, preening their feath- 
ers in the warm sun and making 
small and satisfied bird noises. It 
was all very wonderful. It was 
spring. 

“Umm,” said Dimity, stretch- 
ing her arms widely, “I feel so 
good I could fly. That is,” she 
added, “‘if I weren’t too lazy to 
try. I wonder what the first bird 
felt like, when he stretched his 
wings and knew he was sailing 
right through the air. What do 
you suppose that first bird thought 
about it?” 

Mister Booksprout yawned laz- 
ily and settled his very large and 
plump body more comfortably in 
his lawn chair. He laced his plump 
fingers across his stomach. He 
said, “He would have thought, 
‘Well, I’m sailing through the air 
just like a spider,’ if thought had 
been possible to him, which it was- 
n’t. That is what he would have 
thought.” 

After that long, involved and 
surprising sentence Mister Book- 
sprout closed his eyes and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. Then he 
opened one eye slightly and peered 
at the children. They were wait- 
ing. 


GARALD LAGARD 


“Well,” Mister Booksprout 
muttered, “don’t you want to hear 
about how spiders were the first 
creatures to fly through the air? 
Doesn’t it surprise you that that 
is so?” 

Dimity nodded eagerly. “It sur- 
prises us,” she said. 

“Tt may also have surprised the 
spider,”’ Mister Booksprout began. 
“That is, if anything could sur- 
prise such an old and hardy crea- 
ture as a spider. You see, spiders 
lived many millions of years ago, 
in almost the same form as we 
see them now. And a spider is a 
sort of connecting link between 
true insects and those insect-like 
creatures of the seas and streams, 
shrimps, crabs, and lobsters. But 
a spider is not an insect.” 

“But what about flying ‘spid- 
ers?’ Roger broke in. 

Mister Booksprout waved his 
hand. “All spiders fly,” he said, 
and his eyes twinkled. “But we 
were saying that a spider is not 
an insect. A spider has eight legs, 
and is divided into two parts only. 
A true insect has three parts— 
head, chest or thorax, and abdo- 
men. And a true insect has only 
six legs. A spider has no chest or 
thorax—he is all head and stom- 
ach. And a spider does not pass 
through the three changes in 
form, larva, pupa and adult, as 
most of the true insects do. A 
spider hatches out in his true 
form, all ready to go to work being 
a spider.” 

“Listen,” Dimity said. “About 
spiders flying—” 

Mister Booksprout sighed. “All 
right,” he said. “About spiders 
flying. Now, when somebody says 


‘spider’, what is the first thing you 
think about?” 

The children hesitated, 
Roger said, ‘‘Web.” 

“Of course,”’ Mister Booksprout 
agreed. “And that is the first 
thing the spider thinks about. She 
has to have a web. She has to have 
it to trap her food, and give her 
shelter from her enemies. So she 
sets about building it.” 


“T’ve often wondered,” Dimity 
said, “how a spider does start to 
spin her web. I’ve seen spiders 
working on their webs. But those 
were big webs and the spider 
could crawl around over them. But 
just how did she manage to get 
the first line of her web across 
to the tree limb, or porch corner, 
or clothesline pole?” 


“Quite easily,” said Mister 
Booksprout. “But first we shall 
talk about what goes to make up 
that very wonderful spider web. 
We shall talk about the tiny 
glands called ‘spinnerets’ which 
are tubes through which passes 
the liquid to form the silk for the 
web. This liquid hardens at once, 
when it strikes the air, and is 
drawn into the finest thread. The 
spider may use aS many spinner- 
ets at a time as she wishes, de- 
pending on how heavy she wishes 
her thread to be.” 

“Let us pretend we are watch- 
ing a spider at work,” Mister 
Booksprout continued. “First she 
climbs to a high point on a twig 
of an apple tree. For a long time 
she remains quiet. Perhaps she is 
watching for flying insects. If few 
come near her twig, she knows the 
apple tree twig is a poor place to 


then 
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build her snare. Now, across the 
yard near the back fence is a plum 
tree. Right beneath the plum tree 
is a rack for a garbage can. That 
would be a splendid place for in- 
sects. That would be a splendid 
place for her snare. She would not 
mind living over a garbage can. 
But from her twig on the apple 
tree to the plum tree it is over 
fifty feet. That fifty feet would be 
only a few short steps for us. But 
to the spider it would be a long 
and dangerous journey, if she 
made it through the jungle of 
grass and weeds on the ground. 
A wasp might see and sting her 
and carry her away to feed the 
little wasps. A bird might fall 
upon her and gobble her up in one 
bite. One of us might step on her. 
A spider knows the ground is a 
perilous place. But she had no idea 
of erossing to the plum tree on the 
ground. She sits very still on her 
twig. Then she sets her spinnerets 
to work. A single thread appears. 
She draws it fine with her feet. 
It grows longer and longer. It is 
now three feet long and flying in 
a light breeze. The spider spins 
another thread. The threads wave 
in the breeze. The spider holds 
firmly to her twig. The threads are 
not pointing to the plum tree. 
Then the wind shifts. The two 
threads are now pointing at the 
plum tree. With no hesitation the 
spider releases her hold on the 
twig. At once she is carried 
through the air like the very light- 
est of feathers. The wind has 
seized the tiny silken threads and 
the spider with them. Right for 
the plum tree she goes. She is 
flying.” 

“What if she misses the plum 
tree?” Roger asked anxiously. 
“Then what will happen to her? 
Maybe the wind will carry her on 
and on, until she even crosses the 
ocean.” 


Dimity clapped her hands and 
laughed: “Don’t be silly, Roger,” 
she said. “Whoever heard of a 
spider crossing an ocean?” 

“But it isn’t silly, Dimity,” Mis- 
ter Booksprout said. “Spiders do 
cross over oceans in the very same 
manner our spider is crossing that 
fifty feet of garden. So long as the 
breeze holds up, the travels of the 
spiders continue. That is the rea- 
son we find much the same type of 
spider all over the world. Of 
course the larger kinds of spiders 
are too heavy to be carried by the 
wind, so these are mostly ground 
spiders.” 

“But what about our own spid- 
er?” Dimity asked anxiously. “We 
left her flying through the air. 
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Does she get to the plum tree over 
the garbage can?” 

“She does,” said Mister Book- 
sprout. “The wind does not shift 
and it carries her right into the 
plum tree. The threads she has 
spun become tangled in the twigs 
and there she is, all ready to spin 
her web.” 

“All right,” Roger said. “Now 
what does she do?” 

“First she lays down the foun- 
dation lines. She rubs a spinneret 
against a twig, then walks along 
the twig trailing the tiny silk line. 
She keeps it free from tangles by 
guiding it with her hind legs. 
When she reaches the point of her 
next anchorage, she draws the 
line tight and fastens it securely. 
She repeats this process until she 
has a framework of strong lines, web with a mass of silk.” 
braced, perhaps, by shorter lines “My.” R ‘d. “what at 
fastened to twigs and leaves. But 
this is only the frame. Within it ribly big job. And I've seen new 
must be the body of the web, Per- Webs which must have been spun 
haps her frame isalarge one. Per- “uring _— night. 
haps she is unable to cross from “Yes,” Mister Booksprout 
one point to another to begin the agreed. “It is a very big job to 
actual weaving of the snare. With- spin a web. But even yet the web 
in the square of the foundation is not finished. The lines are all 
lines is nothing but open space. dry, and dry lines would hold no 
In some fashion she must pass a_ insects. So now comes the most 
line across that open space. Again wonderful part of the whole busi- 
the wind is helpful. Our spider Ness. 
finds the best point to anchor her “First she starts to construct a 
line, then sets her spinnerets to sort of scaffold, just as workmen 
work to throw threads into space do so they may work high on the 
for the wind to carry over. When outside of buildings. This the spid- 
one has at last become entangled er does with the same type of silk 
in the right position, she tests it as the rest of the web. When she 
very cautiously for strength by has finished this scaffold to her 
tugging at it. If it pleases her, she satisfaction, it is such that she can 
ventures out upon it, laying an- walk about on it, with one set of 
other thread as she goes. She may legs on each line. Now she begins 
cross it many times with new to work more slowly and with 
threads, until it is strong enough great care. She draws out a new 
to satisfy her.” type of line with her hind legs as 
she walks slowly along her scaf- 
fold. If we look closely at this line 
we will see it is beaded with tiny 
beads of some sticky matter. She 
fastens this sticky line securely, 
spins it tight, then lets it go with 
a sharp snap. It fastens itself to 
the spokes of the web. She contin- 
ues this until the whole web is a 
true snare, coated with a sticky 
substance which will trap any in- 
sect unfortunate enough to come 
blundering into it. Now she has 
ended her work for the time being 
and is ready for dinner.” 

Dimity sighed. “And after all 
that work,” she said, “she really 
needs her dinner. And I guess if 
the first spiders hadn’t been able 
to fly, we wouldn’t have very many 
now.” She paused, then said, 
“Which might have been just as 
well. I don’t like spiders very 
well.” 


“Does it have to be very 
strong?” Dimity asked. 

‘Very strong,” Mister Book- 
sprout replied. “It has to bear the 
weight of the whole snare, togeth- 
er with the weight of any insect 
which may become entangled in it. 
So our spider is careful to test 
each new strand as she lays it. 
Now she crosses her center line 
with another and begins to shape 
the snare. She walks along the 
lines she has already fastened, 
spinning as she goes, keeping her 
new line free of tangles so she 
may anchor it in place. Soon the 
center of the web is crossed with 
lines like the spokes of a wheel. 
Then she crosses each of these, 
fastening each with a new line. 
Then she fastens the center of the 


GIANT SUNSHADES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Bare trees are giant sunshade 
frames 
And early in the spring 
Dame Nature puts upon each 
one 
A brand new covering. 


She makes the coverings. of 
leaves, 
Each fastened by its stem, 
So every breeze that passes by 
Can shake the dust from 
them. 


Those fluffy sunshades give us 


a 
A cool delightful spot 
There we can rest and get the 
breeze 
When summer days are hot. 
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THE BLUE JAY 
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Gladys Littlefield 


Cut out the white portions of the bill and legs and paste yellow paper back of these open parts. Remove 
the white portions of the topknot, the back, the tail, except for the white parts on each side at the bottom, 
and the wings, except for one stripe across the upper part and the three large white spots at the back of the 
one wing and the three small spots at the back of the other wing. Paste blue paper back of all of these 


spaces. Then cut out the white parts of the branches and replace this with gray paper. Then remove al] the 
white parts of the pine needles and replace with bright green paper. 
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Wild 


Carpenter Bee 


(mnie, today I shall tell 
vou something about the wild 
bees, that did the pollinizing of the 
fruits and plants here in beautiful 
America, before the honeybee was 
brought to us from Europe. Yes- 
terday as I wandered about in the 
shady woods, the while keeping 
my eyes wide open so none of 
the lovely things of nature would 
escape me, I spied an industrious, 
flying little creature, hastening 
about from one deep flower cup 
to another. I watched it for some 
minutes and then I said, “Now 
that little flitter has but two 
wings, and thus is a mimic bee, a 
kind of fly ... yes, it is a fly, since 
it has but two wings!” I then cau- 
tiously tiptoed up and grasped it 
by the wings as it unsuspectingly 
sipped nectar from a wild rose 
blossom! “Oh, ouch,” I gasped for 
no sooner had I grasped its wings 
than somehow, it sank a sharp 
little dagger of a sting into my 
thumb! It had two wings and 
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Bees 


therefore it was a real bee! Its 
gauzy little wings had vibrated 
so rapidly that I had been mistak- 
en! You see there are some differ- 
ent kinds of weak flies, that fear 
harm, so they imitate the well-pro- 
tected bee, not only in color but in 
motion as though they wished to 
sting! By this method their ene- 
mies do not molest them. 


Bumble Bee 


Although my thumb was giving 
me some concern, nevertheless I 
wandered on scanning the nooks 
and dells when I came to an im- 
mense rock that lay just beyond 
the forest, and at the edge of acres 
and acres of beautiful blooming 
red clover. As I stood there I 
could verily smell the sweet nec- 
tar in the blooms. Suddenly a 
great fat bumblebee passed close 
by as it winged its way to the 
swarm’s burrow which I per- 
ceived now was under my big 
rock. Many bees were going in as 
well as coming out of the busy 
hive. I then recalled having once 
seen inside a bumblebee’s hive and 
had even dipped my finger in the 
brownish nectar which had been 
stored in the immense brownish 
honey comb. I too recalled the un- 
pleasant taste of the bumblebee’s 
honey. It was strong and uninvit- 
ing to me! 

After watching the goings and 
comings of the bumblebees for a 
time I again returned to the invit- 
ing shade of the forest. I rambled 
on and then I came to a babbling 
brook where I found several small 
boys floating sticks for imaginary 
boats. I stopped to tell them about 
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American Burrowing Bee and the 
tube that leads into its clay-bank cell. 


my bumblebee’s burrow when one 
of the wide-awake little fellows 
said, “Oh, and I know where a 
bee’s burrow is, it is right over in 
that clay bank. I’ll show it to you,” 
and as he spoke he forgot his boat 
and led the way aeross stream on 
a log. He was right. Perched on 
the clay bank I soon located the 
tube entrance to the hive of the 
bee that burrows in clay banks. 
These bees bring up out of the 
burrow, pellets of clay which, aft- 
er wetting with a sip of water 
gotten from near or far, is used 
in making an artificial tunnel 
leading downward from the main 
mouth of their burrow ... There 
are several kinds of burrowing 
bees but the ones I have just 
spoken of are quite fine examples 
of them all; however I must speak 


Carpenter Bee and its Chip House 
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of the kind that make their cells 
in the ground in shape very like 
water bottles laid side by side. 
The mother bee that survived the 
cold of the winter, lays her eggs 
in the spring and when these 
hatch and grow old enough to 
have babies, then the grandmoth- 
er becomes their guardian. And a 
guardian they surely need since a 
small, red-eyed, white-faced, gray- 
bodied, black-legged kind of gnat 
tries to get into the cell to lay an 


egg, which gives forth a grub, 
that will eat the bee grubs! How 
the bald-headed grandmother 
trounces this marauder! 

In tropical climates we find a 
bee that builds its hive of tiny 
chips of wood glued together with 
gums from the forest. I have 
drawn a picture of such a bee’s 
hive, also the pictures of several 
other kinds of bees and their bur- 
rows, which I hope you will en- 
joy seeing. 


Language of Animals 


ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Owr Dumb Animals magazine 


who has heard 
a dog or horse welcome its master 
with exclamations of joy, or a cat 
plaintively mewing for its food, 
ought to believe that animals can 
talk. Of course by “talk” we do 
not mean a set form of words like 
our own. But those who have made 
a study of the ways of our “little 
brothers” are agreed that animals 
are able to make their ideas known 
not only to man but to one another. 

In expressing their wants and 
feelings almost al! the higher ani- 
mals make use of gestures. The 
dog speaks with his eye and ear. 
The wagging of the tail is quite as 
expressive as the shake of a hu- 
man hand. Shame and disgrace 
could not be better illustrated 
than by his hanging ears, down- 
cast look, and tail depressed, as 
he slinks away under rebuke. 
In illustration of this gesture- 
language, the story is told of a 
dog who had formed a friendship 
with a kitten. One day while they 
were in the garden, the kitten de- 
cided that it would like to go into 
the house. Finding the door shut, 
it tried to call the attention of 
those inside by mewing under the 
window. When she did not succeed, 
her friend the dog picked her up 
gently in his mouth and held her 
up before the window, shaking 
her back and forth until she was 
finally seen by someone within. 
The kitten was admitted into the 
house; and ever afterward the 
dog employed the same sign when 
his kitten friend needed his help 
in this way. 

The manager of a zoo came to 
the conclusion some time ago, that 
monkeys have a language and can 
express themselves in both sign 
and sound. He observed the sounds 
made by two apes; their gestures 


of affection, their quarrels, and 
felt sure that they were in com- 
munication. Placing the two mon- 
keys in separate rooms where 
they could not see one another, he 
took a phonograph into the room 
where the male monkey was and 
recorded the sounds he uttered 
on a cylinder. Then taking the rec- 


HOW THE MAD WIND 
LEARNED TO SING 


MABEL G. AUSTIN 


A mad wind told the little tree, 

“Tam the strongest, you shall see, 

I’ll whip your leaves both day and 
night, 

And blow my breath with all my 
might.” 


The wind grew cold and blew and 
blew, 

It huffed and puffed and said, 
““Yoo-Hoo!”’ 

But the little tree would bend 
down low 

And lift itself again to grow. 


It thought the mad wind was not 
fair, 

And tossed its leaves up in the air ; 

As time passed by it grew more 
tall 

And did not mind the wind at all. 


It gained in strength and in the 
end 

Had learned to be the mad wind’s 
friend, 

For as it grew to be more strong 

It turned the wind into a song. 


SNOWDROPS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The dainty little snowdrops 

Came up from out the ground, 

And stared in great surprise to 
find 

Snow patches still around 


The snowdrops thought they'd 
come too soon 
So tried to hide from view 
Until a breeze brought them the 
news 
They’d special work to do. 


They were to show the snow- 
sick world 
That winter had departed. 
And so the snowdrops trimmed 
the lawn 
In proof that spring had 
started. 


ord into the other room it was re- 


produced for his mate. She 
evinced great interest and anx- 
iously looked the instrument over, 
thrusting her arms about it, and 
chattered excitedly. Then a rec- 
ord of her voice was made for the 
male monkey, and repeated for 
his benefit. At once Mr. Monkey 
became excited and vociferous. 
3y repeating this experiment the 
animal trainer became absolutely 
convinced that the two monkeys 
understood the sounds thus pro- 
duced and that they had a real 
meaning to them. 

Many students of animal life be- 
lieve that certain sounds made by 
fishes are for the purpose of ex- 
pressing feelings, and have a defi- 
nite meaning if we could under- 
stand them. There is little doubt 
that cats try to speak to their 
masters and mistresses. Many 
cats have warned human friends 
of fires that have broken out dur- 
ing the night. Birds give different 
bird-notes to express their feel- 
ings. The barnyard fowl crows 
with delight from the fence as the 
sun rises over the hilltops; gives 
evidence of anger in his tones 
when struggling with a fellow 
cock; or gently chuckles when 
talking with his lady love. The ele- 
phant has a voice like a clarion 
when communicating messages to 
far-off companions. But speaks 
softly when in the company of a 
herd of his fellows. The intelli- 
gence of the ant, the bee, and the 
spider is proverbial; and there is 
little doubt that these small crea- 
tures have their own means of 
making their desires and feelings 
known to one another. 
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Mies. GOOSE got up very 


early to do her washing, one 
windy spring day. 

She had a tub full of laundry; 
she scrubbed and she rinsed, and 
bent her goosie head over her 
work. She splashed water on the 
floor and on her own feet. 

Then she squeezed as much wa- 
ter as she could out of the things, 
and took them outdoors in the 
clothesbasket. 

She pinned them on the line, 
one by one. But when she had fin- 
ished she noticed that the clothes- 
poles were shaking a bit in the 
strong breeze. 

Mrs. Goose took hold of the 
nearest one. “If these poles should 
come down,” she thought, “my 
washing would come down, too. It 
would get all draggled in the dirt. 
Then I would have to do it over 
again!” 

She held the pole tight, with 
worried wings. The cold wind 
blew on her back and ruffled her 
feathers. But still she held on. 

“T am in a terrible fix,” she told 
herself. “I shall have to stay here 
all day. I do not dare let go. I must 
hold this pole up, indeed I must.” 
She shut her eyes and hugged 
hard. 


TORIES For 
The Helping Paw 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


She was just thinking that she 
wished she were two geese, in- 
stead of one, so that she could 
hold both clothespoles,when there 
Was a noise and a skitter on the 
grass beside her. There was a tall 
rabbit with a basket. 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose,” he said. 
‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes 
quickly at the sound of his voice. 

“Oh, it’s YOU, is it?” she said. 

“Shhhh,”’ he told her. “Yes, it’s 
me. Don’t tell anyone. I only 
stopped because you seemed to be 
in some kind of trouble. Why are 
you grabbing the clothespole so 
tight, like that?” 

“It is shaking in the wind,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “It might 
come down. Then all my washing 
would come down, too, and I 
would have to do it over again.” 

“That would be too bad,” said 
the rabbit. “T’ll hold the other pole. 
Yes, I'll give you a helping paw.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“I was just thinking it was too bad 
that one goose could not hold up 
two poles.”’ 

“But one goose and one rabbit 
can,” said her company. 

All of a sudden along came Mrs. 
Hen and her chicken daughters, 


“The poles might blow down,” said Mrs. Goose. 
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Arabelle and Clarabelle, with 
their feathers blowing in the wind, 
running. 

“Oh, dear,” said the rabbit. 
“Oh, sugar. I didn’t want anyone 
to see us.” 

“IT don’t know why they’re up 
so early,” said Mrs. Goose. ‘But 
here they are.” 

“What’s the matter here?’ 
asked Mrs. Hen, stopping. ‘‘We 
saw you way over at our house.” 

“My washing is in great dan- 
ger,” Mrs. Goose told her. “If 
these poles should come down, all 
the things that I have worked so 
hard to wash would come down, 
too, and get dirty. Then I would 
have to do them over again.” 

“But what makes you think the 
poles would come down?” asked 
Mrs. Hen, turning her head this 
way and that, to look at them. 

“They move in the wind,” said 
Mrs. Goose, snappily. “I felt 
them.” 

“Poles often move a little when 
it blows,” cackled Mrs. Hen. 

“We are taking no chances,” 
said the rabbit, to help Mrs. Goose 
with her explaining. 

They looked so funny, standing 
there, hugging the poles so hard, 
that Arabelle and Clarabelle be- 
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“There he goes!’’ cried Annabelle 
and Clarabelle. 


gan to giggle to themselves. 

‘Be quiet, girls,” said Mrs. Hen. 

Then she said to Mrs. Goose and 
the rabbit: “But you can’t stay 
here all day!” 

“What else can we do?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. “We don’t dare let go. 
Do we?” she asked the rabbit. 

“If you say not, we don’t,” he 
told her politely. “I’ll hang on as 
long as you do.” 

Mrs. Hen came near to Mrs. 
Goose, and whispered: “Who is 
your friend, anyway?” 

“Just someone who is giving 
me a helping paw,” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking secret. And that 
was all she would say to that. 

“Well,” went on Mrs. Hen, “I 
have an idea. There is your step- 
ladder by the back door. Since you 
are so worried, I will climb up on 
it and take your things down from 
the line. Arabelle and Clarabelle 
will help me. Then, when the 
clothes are in the basket, you can 
let go of the poles. Now, can’t 
you?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Mrs. Goose, 
trying to think quickly. 

“And when the wash is down, 
I will give the poles a whack on 
their tops with the mallet,” spoke 
up the rabbit. “That will fix them 
nice and tight.” 

So it all happened as_ they 
planned. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle ran to 
get the ladder. 

Mrs. Hen got up on it and un- 
pinned the washing. 

Her chicken daughters folded 
the things. 

Then, at last, Mrs. Goose and 
the rabbit let go of the poles. 

“Now, see,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“They do not come down!” 


“They 
solid,” 
them. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began 
to giggle again. “‘All that fuss 
and bother for nothing,” they 
said. 

“BE QUIET, GIRLS,” said 
Mrs. Hen, very loud. 

Mrs. Goose did not like all this. 
“I certainly felt the poles shake,” 
she said. “I should feel much safer 
if you gave them each a whack, as 
you said you would,” she told the 
rabbit. 

So Arabelle and Clarabelle ran 
uvain, to get the mallet. He gave 
two big hits, and the poles were 
driven a little farther into the 
ground, 

“Your helping paw again,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“| was just wondering who your 
friend was. He’s been very use- 
ful.” She laughed loud, cackly 
laughter, trying to find out his 
name. 

“Oh, I was just going by,” said 
the rabbit, quickly. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle picked 
up the clothesbasket. 

Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Hen fol- 
lowed along after them. ‘For now 
you are all coming into my house 
for a good, hot breakfast,” Mrs. 
Goose told them happily. 

But when they got inside, and 
the little door was shut against 
the wind, they found that the rab- 
bit had not followed them! 

“There he goes,” said Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, looking through 
the window. “Up the little path!” 

“Right toward the Wildwoods,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “Who is he, any- 
way?” 

“Oh, we know who he is,”: sud- 
denly shouted Arabelle and Clara- 
belle. “‘We see! He’s got his own 
little basket, full of beautiful 
bright-colored—”’ 


really do seem quite 
said the rabbit, testing 
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“I didn’t see any basket before,” 
snapped Mrs. Hen. “Except the 
clothesbasket.”’ 

“He hid his behind my early 
spring daffodils,” explained Mrs. 
Goose. “I saw him put it there. I 
can’t tell vou his name, but I know 
him well. He is a very different 
kind of a rabbit. He usually goes 
around at night, secretly; and we 
are not supposed to talk about 
him, unless we whisper.” 

“We know who he is!” cried 
Arabelle and Clarabelle, jumping 
up and down. He is the Easter—”’ 

“Be quiet, girls,” whispered 
Mrs. Hen, 

“Shhhhhhh!” said Mrs. Goose, 
looking toward the window. By 
that time her company had disap- 
peared, deep into the Wildwoods. 

But that night, as she was fin- 
ishing her ironing, she found a 
beautiful, delicious Easter egg on 
her window sill. Even in his hurry 
he had not forgotten to leave that! 


There was an Easter egg on the sill. 


THE LAW OF CLEAN 
PLAY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I will be clean in all my play, 
I will be fair and square 
And when I’m playing with a 
team 
I’ll try to do my share. 


I will not cheat nor play for 
keeps, 
Nor safety rules neglect; 
If I were cruel in any game 
I’d lose my self-respect. 


I’ll treat opponents courteously, 
I’ll play the game for fun; 

I will be generous and kind, 
If I have lost or won! 
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Tue next time the Little 
Brown Monkey woke up, he was 
still in the baby-doll’s arms, and 
his little heart was so full of hap- 
piness that it seemed as if he 
would split open the seams under 
his arms. It was daylight, but the 
storekeeper hadn’t come in. All 
the animals and toys were gath- 
ered around him right where they 
had been when he went to sleep, 
and they were all asleep too. All 
except the big new monkey, who 
was sitting all alone over in the 
corner, still holding his toe and 
staring at the floor. If anybody no- 
ticed him, it was only to think how 
different he looked with his head 
down where it belonged. 

When the Little Brown Monkey 
stirred, the baby doll woke up, 
and they both shook the other ani- 
mals awake, so they could go back 
to where they had been when the 
storekeeper left them the night 
before. They hardly had time to 
get themselves fixed right, when 
they heard the key in the lock, and 
the day started off like any other 
day. 

But not for the Little Brown 
Monkey. The minute he opened his 
eyes, he remembered what the lit- 
tle boy had said the day before, 
about his sister wanting a cuddly 
monkey all her own, and ever 
since, he had remembered how 
good it felt to be hugged. So of 
course the day seemed different 
from other days to him, from the 
start, because he kept hoping the 
little boy wouldn’t forget to tell 
his sister what had happened. But 
he was still a little scared, because 
the big monkey was so beautiful, 
and he knew that he, himself, was 
not beautiful. But the big monkey 
didn’t worry him the way he had 
before, because he didn’t have one 
word to say, over in his corner, 
and every time the Little Brown 
Monkey looked at the baby doll, 
she smiled so sweetly at him that 
he felt all warm and happy inside, 
like turning on the heat in a room 
that- has been cold for a long 
time. 

So the day wore on, with just 
the usual people coming in and 
buying just the usual things, and 
the old clock on the wall counting 
the hours, and the storekeeper 


A Home at Last 
KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


dusting things and making them 
neat. In fact, the Little Brown 
Monkey fell asleep for awhile, 
with his back up against the doll- 
house wall, and dreamed he was 
big and handsome, with nice 
straight eyes. 

He hadn’t been asleep very long 
when the front door banged and 
woke him up, and the first thing 
he saw was a thin little girl with 
straight hair and freckles, and a 
little turned-up nose, for all the 
world like a little pink button 
sewed on her face. But she had the 
biggest, brownest eyes he had 
ever seen. They looked so lone- 
some, those big brown eyes, he just 
wished he could make them look 
happy instead. She wasn’t beau- 
tiful, like the one who had broken 
the doll’s eyes, and he was glad 
she wasn’t. 

She stood timidly near the door, 
looking at everything in sight, un- 
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The Little Brown Monkey 


He tightened his arm just a little around her neck. 


til the storekeeper went up to her 
and said, “What do you want, lit- 
tle girl?” 

She smiled up at him and said, 
“My brother told me you had a 
monkey to sell. May I see him, 
please ?”’ 

“Why, yes. Come right down 
here.” And he led the way to the 
back of the store, where the big 
new monkey was sitting on a big 
drum on the counter. They went 
right past the doll house and the 
Little Brown Monkey, and his lit- 
tle heart almost burst, hoping 
they’d notice him. 

The big new monkey was sit- 
ting up very straight, and he had 
stuck his head up in the air again 
when he’d heard the door open, so 
high his neck was nearly broken, 
looking as proud as he could. 

The storekeeper picked him up 
very carefully and handed him to 
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the little girl, and the Little 
Brown Monkey peeked through 
the tiny windows of the doll 
house with his heart just about 
breaking, to watch her eyes look 
happy and surprised when she saw 
how handsome he was. But what 
was his surprise to see that she 
didn’t look any happier than she 
did before. No sir—she looked 
disappointed, and every bit as 
lonesome, if not more so. She felt 
of his eyes and smoothed his fur 
very carefully, as if she didn’t 
want to touch him at all, then 
handed him back to the storekeep- 
er as if she were afraid she might 
break him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, dear? Don’t 
you like him?” asked the store- 
keeper. 

“Oh, yes, I guess he’s nice—but 
he’s so big and stiff and hard feel- 
ing. And he’s too big to take to 
bed with me. I wanted a little 
cuddly one that I could take every- 
where I go. I’m sorry, but I guess 
I couldn’t buy him anyway. He’d 
cost too much, and Mommy said 
she couldn’t let me have very much 
money.” 

Well, I guess the storekeeper 
just forgot about finding the Little 
Brown Monkey the day before, or 
else he was disappointed not to 
sell the big new monkey, because 
he didn’t say one word about any 
other one she might buy, and the 
little girl started back toward the 
door to go out. 

Now, the Little Brown Monkey 
just felt as if he’d die if he could- 
n’t belong to that little girl. Sure- 
ly it wouldn’t do any harm to push 
his little head out just far enough 
so it would show the tiniest bit 
past the edge of the doll house, 
so perhaps she might happen to 


NE fine morning Mrs. 
HaHa wiped Johnny’s chin and 
brushed the banana crumbs from 
Susy HaHa’s hair before she let 
them out to play in Laughing 
Meadow. She slipped some big fat 
molasses-raisin-nut cookies into 
the pockets of their blue and or- 
ange sweaters. Then Mrs. HaHa 
said just what every other mother 
in Merry Village said before she 
sent her children out to play, 
“Now, children, don’t go near Mr. 
Grumbleton’s house.” 

Mr. Grumbleton’s house was 
just like a big black blot on a nice 
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see him! So he edged himself past 
the corner of the doll house, as 
close as he dared to the end of the 
counter, and just before she got 
to where he was sitting, the big 
friendly clock on the wall sudden- 
ly gave one big loud “Bong!” and 
it seared the Little Brown Monkey 
so that he jumped almost out of 
his fuzzy skin, and fell headfirst 
right onto the floor at her feet. 
She was so close to him that she 
couldn’t stop, and her foot kicked 
him away across the floor almost 
to the door. She gave one scared 
little scream, and ran over and 
picked him up. 

“Oh-o-o-oh! You poor darling 
little brown monkey! I didn’t 
mean to kick you!”’ She held him 
up and brushed the floor-dirt off 
his nose, then looked right at him 
and smiled, and the Little Brown 
Monkey thought he had never seen 
anything so lovely as that smile. 
It was like sunshine and flowers 
and sweet music and perfume, all 
mixed up. And her eyes weren’t 
sad and lonesome any more. They 
were like stars on a summer 
night. 

“Oh, isn’t he the sweetest 
thing?” And she suddenly put his 
two fuzzy arms around her neck 
and hugged him so tight that she 
flattened him out like a pancake. 
The Little Brown Monkey forgot 
the storekeeper and the clock and 
the big new monkey and every- 
thing else, he was so happy. He 
tightened his arms just a little 
around her neck, hoping he’d 
never have to let go. 

Then she looked up at the store- 
keeper with her eyes all shiny, and 
said, ““This is just the kind I’ve al- 
ways wanted. Does he cost very 
much?” 


Mr. Grumbleton’s Buttons 


clean blotter. Everyone in Merry 
Village kept her windows spar- 
kling like a glassie does when you 
hold it up to the sun. The curtains 
looked like little starched aprons 
at the window’s waist and the 
sidewalks were as clean as chalk. 
But not Mr. Grumbleton—oh no! 
He had the blackest house in the 
world. The windows were so dirty 
no one could see in or out. Mr. 
Grumbleton’s cat had to change 
his name from Snow Ball to Inky. 
Mr. Grumbleton, himself, was 
enough to frighten even your Dad. 
He was a great big man with 


The storekeeper said, “Well, I 
just found him yesterday, and I 
had forgotten I had him. He’s been 
here quite a while, and he will 
need to be cleaned up some. I 
guess you can have him for a dol- 
lar. Have you got a dollar?” 

“Oh, yes! That’s just how much 
Mommy gave me. And I don’t 
want him cleaned up. I want him 
just the way he is. I’il clean him 
up and brush him all smooth. He’s 
a much prettier color than that 
big one you just showed me.” She 
kept tight hold of him, and fished 
into the pocket of her coat with 
her other hand for the dollar. 

“Don’t you want me to wrap 
him up for you?” asked the man. 

“Oh, no, thank you. I want to 
carry him just like this, so he can 
see everything I see, and I can 
whisper to him.” And she walked 
right out of the store with the 
Little Brown Monkey still cling- 
ing to her neck, whispering, “Oh, 
you darling—darling monkey.” 

Just before she closed the door, 
the Little Brown Monkey looked 
back over her shoulder, and saw 
every friend in the place looking 
at him and smiling with happi- 
ness, and the big baby doll had her 
eyes full of happy tears. And he 
saw something else. For the sec- 
ond time in his life, he saw the big 
round clock wink at him, with a 
big round smile he would remem- 
ber all the rest of his days. 

Then he shut his eyes and held 
tight to that little warm neck, be- 
cause he didn’t care where he was 
going so long as he had somebody 
to cuddle him and love him so 
much. And he knew that no little 
monkey in the whole wide world 
had ever been as happy as he was 
that minute. 


ELEANOR BUCK 


green, spinachy whiskers (dir- 
ty), two red eyes, two big ears 
(very dirty), and a long purple 
coat (very very dirty), with six 
orange buttons down the front. 

Around Christmas time when 
everyone had such a good happy 
feeling, someone usually thought 
of Mr. Grumbleton and said, “He 
must be very lonely. Somebody 
ought to go up to see him,” but no 
one ever did. That is, not until 
Johnny HaHa went, but he really 
didn’t mean to. You see, it hap- 
pened this way. 

Johnny HaHa was very fond of 
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eating and if there was one thing 
he liked better than anything else 
it was lemon drops. So after he 
had eaten the molasses-raisin-nut 
cookies his mother had given him, 
he left Susy playing Hop Scotch 
with her friends and went to the 
store for lemon drops. They were 
having a sale on lemon drops that 
day and Johnny HaHa bought and 
ate forty seven lemon drops. Right 
after that he didn’t feel very well 
for some reason so went and lay 
down under the pear-apple tree. 

When Johnny HaHa woke up, 
he still didn’t feel very well and 
when he got up his feet wanted to 
go in a different direction from 
the rest of him. At first Johnny 
tried to argue with his feet. Then 
he decided that, since they were 
the only ones he had, he’d better 
go where they wanted to. And 
when he had rubbed all of the 
Sleepy-Sand out of his eyes, he 
found himself standing in a 
strange yard. The path into the 
yard was crooked and overgrown 
with dusty weeds. Although the 
sun had been shining when he left 
Laughing Meadow, there wasn’t 
any sun here. Everything was 
dark and gloomy and Johnny won- 
dered if he hadn’t better run home 
as fast as he could. 

As his eyes got accustomed to 
the darkness, Johnny noticed a 
large door in the house at the end 
of the path, its hinges rusty and 
broken. Before he knew it his feet 
had carried him right up to the 


Tz Children of Candytuft 
Valley were playing and laughing 
—that is all except Sammy Cross- 
patch. 

There he sat on the steps with a 
great, old horrid frown on his 
face. 

“There’s Sammy Crosspatch— 
o-o-h Sammy,” called Mary Lou. 

“Don’t call him,” exclaimed 
Jimmie quickly. “You know how 
he always spoils our fun.” 

After a while Sammy Cross- 
patch got up and went over to 
where the girls and boys had 
formed a ring. He stood and 
watched them, and all the time he 
was wishing they would ask him to 
join them. 

And pretty soon the Children of 
Candytuft Valley felt very, very 
sorry for him. 
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door and through it into the house, 
which was as black as his Sunday 
shoes. 

As he stood inside the house 
hoping with all his heart that his 
feet would carry him no further, 
a queer thing happened. The floor 
under Johnny’s feet began to rock 
gently up and down, reminding 
him of the way the boat had 
rocked the time Dad had taken 
him for a sail down the harbor. 
They had worn their warmest 
sweaters even though it was the 
middle of the summer and eaten 
their lunch on one of the little is- 
lands. Then, too, Johnny could 
hear a soft rumble somewhere 
near him. 

“T wonder what that is,” he said 
aloud and everything became very 
quiet, so quiet that when someone 
near him spoke he nearly jumped 
out of his shoes. 


“Who are you and what are you 
doing in Mr. Grumbleton’s 
house?” growled the voice. 

“T didn’t know I was coming 
here until just a few minutes ago. 
What’s the matter with you, Mr. 
Grumbleton?” asked Johnny, not 
afraid at all. 

“Wouldn’t you cry if no one 
ever came to see you?” asked Mr. 
Grumbleton crossly. No wonder 
the floor had rocked. No wonder 
he had thought he heard thunder. 
A big man like that crying! But 
Johnny remembered the time his 
mother and sister had gone away 


Sammy Sunbeam 


HELEN BOYD 


“Don’t you want to come and 
play?” they shouted in chorus. 

Sammy’s face brightened espe- 
cially when they told him he could 
be the leader. They played several 
games until finally Sammy Cross- 
patch was caught. Right away he 
scowled and frowned and back he 
went to the steps and wouldn’t 
budge one inch. 

Of course the Children of Can- 
dytuft Valley weren’t one bit sur- 
prised, for that was the way 
Sammy Crosspatch usually acted. 

“What will we do now?” the 
children asked one another. 

Let’s act that little play we’re 
to give at the concert,” suggested 
Prissie. 

“T choose to be the ‘Sunshine 
Fairy,’’”’ said Mary Lou, bobbing 
up and down in her excitement. As 


and left him alone all day and how 
lonesome he had felt. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Grumbleton,”’ 
and right there something stran- 
ger than anything happened! 
When Johnny HaHa spoke it was 
just as though six electric lights 
flashed on in a row, right before 
his eyes. 

“Look!” cried Mr. Grumbleton, 
“the buttons on my coat! They are 
magic buttons and only shine 
when someone is kind to me. Oh 
thank you, little boy! Now I can 
see about me.” 

“Why did the buttons go off?” 
asked Johnny, really feeling very 
sorry for this-poor man. 

Mr. Grumbleton hung his head, 
ashamed. “When I was little like 
you, I decided there wasn’t much 
use in washing my face and neck 
and ears every day so I stopped. 
Pretty soon, things got so dirty, | 
couldn’t see to move about. People 
couldn’t find my path so they 
stopped coming and my buttons 
went out. You are the fisst person 
I’ve seen for a hundred and 
twenty-one years.” 

But Johnny HaHa didn’t hear 
the last few words for his feet 
were taking him down the hill and 
through the meadow to his house 
where he could find soap and 
washcloths, lots of them. 

Today there is one house that is 
cleaner than all the rest. Can you 
guess who lives there? 

P. S. His name is Mr. Chuckl- 
by now. 


they were taking their places the 
“Sunshine Fairy” happened to 
glance over to where Sammy 
Crosspatch was still sitting. 

She whispered something to 
Prissie. Prissie smiled and nodded 
her curly head. 


“Here, 
here.” 

Tippy, the “Sunshine Fairy’s”’ 
black and white fox terrier, came 
bounding to her side. 

“Take this to Sammy Cross- 
patch.” She said the words slowly 
and carefully, while she placed a 
piece of cardboard with some 
writing on it between his teeth. 

Tippy obediently scampered 
over to Sammy Crosspatch and 
laid the note at his feet. 

Sammy picked it up and spelt 
out the words, 


“Sunshine Recipe” 

Gather a number of sunbeams, 
mix them with a smiling face and 
at least one good deed a day. Take 
this in large doses as often as 
needed. 

Signed 


Tippy—Tippy, come 


(The Sunshine Fairy). 
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Sammy Crosspatch jumped to 
his feet. 

“Does anyone know where I can 
find some sunbeams?” 

“Silly-billy—they’re shining on 
you right this very minute,” 
laughed the Children of Candy- 
tuft Valley. 

“Why, so they are.” 

Surprised and amazed Sammy 
put his hand out and gathered 
some clear out of the air. 

“Now let me see,” he glanced at 
the recipe the “Sunshine Fairy” 
had sent him. “I have the sun- 
beams—the next thing is a smiling 
face. That’s not so easy.” 

And it wasn’t easy. You see, the 
big, black clouds which usually ap- 
peared on Sammy’s face, had 
frightened every crinkly smile so 
badly, that they really were afraid 
to come anywhere near him. 


However, Sammy didn’t give 
up. He tried so hard that at last 
his face fairly beamed. In fact, 
Prissie declared, “he had the most 
‘smilingest’ face of them all.” 

“T have the sunbeams, the smil- 
ing face, and now I must do a good 
deed.” 

So Sammy started down the 
street in search of somebody for 
whom he could do a good deed. He 
stopped at every house, asking, 
“Please may I do a good deed for 
you?” 

Finally he came to his own 
place. His mother answered the 
door. 

“Certainly I have a good deed 
for you to do,” was her prompt 
reply. “You haven’t given your 
chickens any fresh water this 
morning.” 

Sammy ran around to the back 
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yard and found that the poor 
chickens didn’t have one drop of 
water in their crock. 

After all, Sammy discovered 
that he didn't even have to leave 
his own home to do a good deed a 
day. And as for the sunbeams, 
well, they just worked their way 
clear into his heart. 

And all the Children of Candy- 
tuft Valley put their heads togeth- 
er. They decided that Sammy’s 
name must be changed. It was 
perfectly ridiculois, they said, 
that a boy who laughed and smiled 
all the time should be known by 
the horrid name of Sammy Cross- 
patch. They said that a name 
which suited him much better was 
Sammy Sunbeam, and I think 
that’s a much nicer name than 
Sammy Crosspatch—now really 
and truly, don’t you” 


A REAL EASTER EGG BUNNY 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Take a hard-boiled egg and paint it pink, blue or violet. (Water color 
paints may be used.) Cut two heads of a rabbit from a small thin powder 
puff (these flat thin puffs may be purchased in packages at dime stores). 
Cut ears, tails and feet from additional puffs. Paste to both sides of egg and 
you will have a bunny similar to the one shown in the illustration. If puffs 
are large enough, head and ears may be cut in one piece. If puffs are too 
small, cut ears separately and insert between heads as you paste. If you are 
unable to purchase puffs, head, tail and feat may be cut from scraps of felt, 
flannel or colored paper. 


Suggestions for color: 


(Pink bunny, with white head, tail, feet) 
(Blue bunny with pink head, tail, feet) 
(White bunny, with pink head, tail and feet) 
(Lavendar bunny with white or pink head, tail and feet) 


In coloring add quite a little white paint to.make soft pastel colors. 
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The Poetry Corner 


IF I COULD FLY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If I could fly just like a bird 
I’d soar a-way up high 
And ride upon a fleecy cloud 
A-floating in the sky. 


I’d ride until I’d touch the Moon; 
I’d shake hands with Orion, 

The hunter in a group of stars; 
And pat the mighty Lion. 


I’d visit planets Jupiter, 

And Venus, Saturn, Mars,.... 
And then I’d scoot to earth again 
Upon some shooting stars. 


OUR FARM IN SPRING 
LUCIA CABOT 


The ducks and the ducklings 
Are out for a swim, 

While the turkeys walk ’round, 
And act very prim. 


Mrs. Hen told her chickens 
They all must beware 

Of the ponds and the puddles 
When out for the air. 


Up on the hillside 
Are new little lambs, 
It’s shearing time now 
For the sheep and the rams. 


The cow has a new calf 
I like very much, 

But the pigs in the sty 
I just wouldn’t touch. 


Our farm is a nice place 
To live all the year, 

We've ripe fruit and vegetables, 
Everything’s here! 


A RAINY DAY 
LUCIA CABOT 
It’s falling-down-weather, 
We always say, 
Whenever we find 
It’s a rainy day. 


We carry umbrellas, 
As gay as can be, 

Red, orange, yellow, 
Like taxis you see. 


A smile you should wear 
Instead of a frown, 

For it cheers things up, 
When the rain comes down! 


APRIL QUESTION 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Oh, who would not 
A fairy be 

In April weather 
Showery, 


And in the rain 

Wash dresses clean 
And dry them on 

Wild branches green? 


A LULLABY SONG 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The breezes are singing 
A lullaby, 

And the cradle is rocking 
Way up high. 


The orioles made it 
With pieces of string, 

With grasses and hair 
And everything. 


And now there are babies 
To tilt and swing 

While the father and mother 
Orioles sing! 


ZOO IN THE CLOUDS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If you’ll look in the clouds 
You’ll find lions and bears, 
And tigers, and leopards, 
And camels, and hares. 


You'll find zebras and hippos, 
And birds of all sorts; 

Some walruses, monkeys, and 
Toads full of warts. 


You'll see horses and rabbits, 
And elephants, too. 

In fact, you'll discover 

A regular zoo! 


EASTER DAY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 
The sun is extra bright today, 
The sky is extra blue, 
The robins and the other birds 
Are singing sweeter too. 


And lovely flowers everywhere 
Are making all things gay, 
Because the world is filled with 
joy 
For it is Easter Day. 
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WHAT EASTER BRINGS 
TO CHILDREN 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Easter brings the Easter bunny, 

Colored eggs and chocolate can- 

Easter brings the flowers and 
birds, 

I think Easter Day is dandy! 


Easter brings new Easter bonnets, 

Coats and gloves and shiny san- 
dals, 

Children singing in full chorus... 


Pink straw baskets with braid 
handles. 


Easter brings so many things .. . 


I like everything Easter brings! 


ROBIN 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Last spring I took 
My rake and hoe 

And made a long 
Straight garden row 


A plump, fat robin 
Looked around, 
To see what goodies 
Might be found. 


And when my garden 
Seed came up 

The robin came 
To dine and sup. 


He picked the bugs 
From peas and beans 

Each day he cleaned 
The turnip greens. 


From dawn till dark 
He did his best 

To eat up 
Every garden pest! 


He’s up before 
The family wakes, 
And sings and works 
For what he takes. 


Now peas and beans 
Hang from each vine, 
I think they’re his 
As well as mine. 


So while he keeps 
My garden clean 

I don’t begrudge 
A pea or bean! 


Since Robin helped 
It’s only fair 

That he should have 
A tiny share! 
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Question: I am a primary teacher and I am plan- 
ning to begin a unit on the American Indian. 
Where could I get some interesting pictures and 
materials for my bulletin boards? I am especially 
interested in pictures in color. Also could you give 
me the names and publishers of books on the In- 


dian suitable for reading material in grades one 
and two. 


ANSWER: I would suggest the following: Pictures 
(48 for $1.50) National Geographic Society, Hub- 
bard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. Post cards 
from the Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. Prints (5c 
each) from Colonial Art Co., Palmer House, Shop 
302, Chicago, Ill., also Denver Art Museum, 1300 
Logan St., Denver, Colo. For books: Harter Pub- 
lishing Co., 2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. A Pic- 
ture Book of Children Around the World (10c). 
A Picture Book of Houses Around the World (10c) ; 
both books by Johnson. Navajo Indians by Bigler 
(15c); Pueblo Indians by Klaussen (15c); both 
published by American Ed. Press, 40 S. Third St., 
Columbus, O. Indians of the Southwest by Kellog 
(10c), Rand McNally, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Famous Indian Chiefs by Ely (15c) ; Indians of 
America by Fazzini (15c) ; both published by Whit- 
man Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. You will find 
other suitable books listed in ‘Social Studies for 
Primary Grades” by Storms Lyons & Carnahan. 


Question: Will you please send me names of pub- 
lieations which publish mostly scientific teachers’ 
journals for elementary level? 


ANSWER: I find very little material devoted en- 
tirely to science prepared for elementary grades. 
Best I can find: 1. Jr. Natural History Magazine, 
published by American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th, New York, 24, N. Y. 
2. Popular Science published by Popular Science 
Pub. Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N. Y. 
3. Popular Mechanics published by Popular Me- 
chanies Co., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 4. 
Science News Seller, published by Science Service, 
Inc., 1719 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 5. Young 
America, Eton Publishing Corp., 32 East 57th St., 
New York. 


Question: Iam a Kindergarten teacher and we are 
required to give a program at school assemblies 
once a month. I am writing to see if you have ma- 
terial for programs that would be suitable for little 
folks. Plays and programs pertaining to the sea- 
sons or special days during the year would be nice. 
Also pieces for small children to speak. 


ANSWER: I believe you will find any or all of the 
following books very helpful. Denton’s New Pro- 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


gram Book for the Youngest, published by Albert 
Whitman, Chicago; Special Days in Primary 
Grades, Hood, A. Flannagan & Co., Chicago; Little 
Dialogues for Little People by Powers, A. Flanna- 
gan & Co., Chicago. 


Question: Would it be possible to secure a copy of 
the courses of study you mentioned on page 45 
of the September American Childhood? I am 
working on a new course of study and am particu- 
larly interested in the Social Studies. 


ANSWER: For copies of any courses of study cov- 
ering Social Studies mentioned in the September 
number, write to the city or cities in which the 


course of study was made. In each case the city was 
mentioned. 


Question: Do you think all reading lessons should 
be motivated? 


ANSWER: I believe the day has gone when chil- 
dren stand up in the reading class merely to pro- 
nounce words. Why can not every reading lesson 
be motivated? If there is no motive or purpose to 
the lesson, is it worth reading? I not only believe that 
the teacher should have a definite motive for the 
reading of every selection, but that the children 
should have it, as well. Everywhere, I find children 
reading with a definite purpose—to answer ques- 
tions, to find descriptive passages, to make other 
titles to the story, to draw the exciting incident, 
to answer their own problems, to take part in a 
dramatization, to be the leader of a small group, 
etc., etc. 


Question: How would you go about dramatizing a 
story in the primary grades? I would appreciate 
any help you can give me. 


ANSWER: I think the outline in the Kansas City 
Course of Study in English is an excellent one to 
follow when dramatizing a story. It runs as follows: 
1. The story must be told dramatically and sympa- 
thetically by the teacher. 2. There must be a real 
motive for the dramatizing. 3. Children freely dis- 
cuss the characters, places, properties. 4. The dif- 
ferent characters in the story are discussed and 
children to be chosen for these characters. 5. The 
story is divided into acts and scenes by the children. 
6. Certain of the scenes are tried out by different 
children with special emphasis on the conversation 
—its spontaneity, freedom, naturalness, sentence 
structure. 7. The different scenes are then tied to- 
gether and the story is played as a whole. 8. Simple 
criticism of the class on results of the play. 9. Dis- 
cussing how they can better the performance at 
another rendering. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Quiet Bunnies 


REGARDLEss of the type of 
classroom a teacher is conducting, 
whether it be ultra-progressive or 
entirely conservative, there are 
times when she wishes compara- 
tive quiet in the room. A teacher 
invariably relies upon a child’s 
imagination to gain results. For 
example, during the month of Ap- 
ril we drew two large white bun- 
nies on the blackboard. The Grade 
I bunny was called Flopsy and the 
Grade II one Mopsy. Under the 
pictures we wrote, “Bunnies Are 
Quiet! Are You?” At the end of 
each day, the grade whose mem- 
bers were sufficiently quiet chose 
a pupil to draw a realistic carrot, 
some lettuce or cabbage for the 
bunny’s reward. It was surprising 
how hard the children worked to 
“feed the bunny.” 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Just Reward 


Aprit is one of the months 
when the teacher is beginning to 
urge the slower child just a bit 
harder to accomplish his daily 
work so he may reach the next 
grade. We divide our Grade I into 
three sections in the order of their 
ability. Each division has its own 
list of drill words on the board 
and there the list remains until 
each pupil is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each word. The 
children are continually asking 
when they may erase the words 
and wash the board. Thus we 
often tactfully choose a child who 
needs a little prodding and say, 
“Donald, as soon as all know the 
words, you may wash the board.” 
He soon learns them and sees that 
the rest do also. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Audubon Club 
So many times we hear sto- 
ries about children who are cruel 
to birds. They steal the nests, 
break the eggs and often try to 
shoot the birds. Before all this oc- 
curs, we organize the children at 
school by signing them up as mem- 
bers of the National Junior Au- 
dubon Club. We make the cere- 
mony so impressive that as soon 
as the child receives his pin, he 
feels he is honor bound to live up 
to the following pledge which the 
entire club repeats in unison: 
Asa Member of the Audubon Club 
I Promise to 
1. Protect all birds. 
2. Feed all birds at all times. 
3. Learn about birds. 


Birds are helping to win the 
war. Are you? 

The pledge is then placed on the 
bulletin board and public opinion 
from then on discourages any mis- 
treatment of our little feathered 
friends. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Book-Repair Box 


WE have a book-repair box in 
our classroom which serves a dou- 
ble purpose: It helps to preserve 
textbooks and it teaches the child 
their proper care. 

I painted a small wooden chalk- 
box bright red to make it easy to 
find in the closet. In it is a roll of 
transparent mending tissue, soft 
rubber erasers and a bottle of 
spot-remover, some adhesive tape 
and transparent Scotch tape. 

Whenever a book is torn or 
smudged, its owner takes the re- 
pair box to his desk and immedi- 
ately repairs the damage. My 
principal remarked on his last vis- 
it how nicely our textbooks were 
cared for. 

—MAry E. SADDINGTON 


Don’t Be Bossy! 


QuITE by accident I overheard 
a little girl describe her mother 
thusly to a friend in our school 
cafeteria: 

“T wish Mother wouldn’t tell me 
to do something before I have a 
chance to do it by myself. She al- 
ways says, ‘Hang up your hat and 
coat, dear’ before I even have time 
to get them off!’ 

I thought the statement over 
and wondered if it might not ap- 
ply to me. That afternoon I 
caught myself saying, “Clear your 
desks, class,” and “Open your 
books now, class,” several times 
when my pupils were already do- 
ing so without my telling them. 

A good teacher, like a good par- 
ent, I decided, should take special 
pains not to be “bossy” when it is 
unnecessary. 

—Mary E. SADDINGTON 


Indian Fun 


Qur second grade has been 
doing many interesting things to 
make Indian life more real to 
them. We have a place reserved 
which we call our “Indian Trad- 
ing Post.” 

We have Indian blankets made 
from construction paper, Indian 
bowls cut free hand and decorated 
with bright colored papers, Indian 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department 


wel- 
come, The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


are always 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Vanuscripts should be typed; 


three 
months in advance. For all con- 


if seasonal, submitted 


tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2, Mass. 


headbands, macaroni broken into 
pieces, colored brightly and strung 
as beads, yellow corn strung as 
necklace, and corn hanging by the 
other things. 

Our Art teacher cooperated by 
making the head of an Indian with 
a beautiful colored headband. 

We plan to add canees, bows and 
arrows, more necklaces made 
from shell macaroni, little mats. 
or rugs or whatever the creative- 
ness of our class brings about. 

We have carried this project 
out in the sandtable also—and 
plan to make Indian booklets. 

Our librarian cooperates by giv- 
ing us a wonderful series of in- 
formative pictures, called “Indian 
Life,” also these books: 


Little Folks of Many Lands, 
Chance 

Fox’s Indian Primer 

Hawk Eye and Hiawatha 

Mary Anne’s Little Indian, Fox 


We also learned three Indian 
songs, “Hi-Yi-Yi,” and two In- 
dian lullabies. 

We had an Indian Pow-Wow, 
wore our Indian headbands and 
sang “Hi-Yi-Yi” while marching 
around the room Indian fashion, 

We hope to develop many more 
interesting things ; and during No- 
vember correlate with the Pil- 
grims and their customs. 

—ANN METZINGER 


“Talk-Time” 


ANy teacher knows what dis- 
turbance a chronic whisperer or 
two can cause in a class. A second 
grade teacher solved the problem 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom 
Helps 


(Continued from page 61) 


by aHowing a five minute talk- 
time in her morning and after- 
noon sessions. At the end of ‘four 
minutes silence is called—and in 
another moment class is quietly 
resumed. A few omissions of talk- 
time as punishments for talking 
during class has inaugurated a 
happy silence in this second grade. 
—EVE CUMMINGS 


Te Develop Speed 


To develop speed in number 
work in our second grade I have 
one pupil go to the blackboard. He 
chooses some one to compete with 
him. I tell them what to write, for 
example (numbers from 5 to 100 
by 5’s). The one that is through 
first is the winner. He chooses 
some one else until every one in 
the room has had a chance. The 
children enjoy this very much. 

—ELNORA HENNEY 


To Create Interest in Reading 

ON Friday afternoons each 
pupil selects a story to read to the 
class. The children enjoy this very 
much and will try hard to read 
well. This is a class of seventeen 
pupils in the second grade. 


ELNORA HENNEY 


Baldy Learns 
to Fly 


(Continued from page 47) 


hear the sound of the air beneath 
her wings, but she made no outcry. 
She just circled him several times 
till she saw that he was all right. 
Then off she flew to the fishing 
grounds, leaving him to try to get 
back into the nest. 

Now came one of the strangest 
sights of the wilderness. Young 
Baldy did not know his own pow- 
ers, but he had two of the keenest 
eyes of any wild creature, eyes 
that could have seen a fish in a 
stream far below. He had a mar- 
vellous sense of balance, and lately 
he had been strengthening his 
powerful flying muscles. Now as 
his mother came back from the 
river with a gleaming red fish in 
one talon, she circled straight 
above his head. Baldy watched, his 
eyes shining at sight of the fish. 
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He raised his wings, but still he | 
didn’t quite dare launch off into) 
thin air. Suddenly she dropped the | 
fish—and you may be sure she did | 
so on purpose. It came falling, | 
falling toward him, but a little | 
clear of the tree trunk. It wasn’t | 
going to fall into his mouth, that | 
was sure. It was going to fall past | 
him—but no! Baldy, eager for the | 
fish, forgot his fears and leapt | 
straight for it, snatching it in his | 
beak before he remembered that 

he was actually flying, with noth- 

ing anywhere but air to hold him | 
up. Like a swimmer who finds that | 
the water will really support him | 


HOW TO BE 


a 


IN YOUR CROWD 


if he stretches out on it, Baldy 
found that his great spread wings 
were holding him up. He could 
soar around the tree in a circle, 
he could flap a little and rise—and 
now that he was near the rim of 
the nest, he could ease himself 
down on it by just raising his 
wings high above his head. It was 


wonderful, Baldy felt, as he settled | 
to the eating of the fish he had | 


caught in midair. 


Health Poster 


(See page 38) 


We need plenty of sleep each 
night. Our bodies rest and grow 
while we are asleep. 

Boys and girls should have ten 
or eleven hours of sleep each 
night. How many hours do you 
sleep? 

Color the bed brown, the rug 
dark blue, quilt rose and blue. The 
little girl’s hair yellow and the 
background light yellow. 


Farm Poster 
(See page 39) 


The first rays of the morning 
sun peep over the fields and mead- 
ows. A rooster crows. This is the 
signal for the farm folk and the 
farm animals that another day on 
the farm has begun! 

There are many kinds of poul- 


try raised on farms. How many | 


can you name? 

They all help the farmer. They 
lay eggs. They eat many, many 
kinds of insects that destroy gar- 
dens, crops and pastures. They 


are also used as meat by the 
farmer and the city people. 
Color the rooster a dark red 


with black tail feathers. The fence 
is dark brown. The barn is grey 
with black roof. The silo red- 
orange. The grass is green and the 
field yellow-brown. 

The sky is deep blue with bright 
vellow and orange rays coming 
from a red-orange sun. 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 
TO DECORATE YOUR WARD- 
ROBE WITH COLOR! 


Girts, wouldn’t you like to have a 
wardrobe that’s distinctive and differ- 
ent, something you could not buy at the 
stores ? 


A lovely scarf decorated with 
your own design, a blouse with your own 
monogram, formal with 
brightly colored flower splashed across 
the skirt? 


It’s fun Prang Textile Colors, 
and so easy! They are washable, dry- 
cleanable and will not fade. 
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April Art Suggestions 


Moveable Animal Figure 
(Page 37) 


This chart should be the start- 
ing point for all kinds of illustra- 
tions including the drawing of a 
horse. Make a scrap book collec- 
tion of animals—of horses in this 
case. Study how the joints bend 
for various actions. Let us make a 
picture that calls for the drawing 
of a horse, as Paul Revere’s ride, 
a circus rider, an Indian hunter, 
a man plowing a field, delivering 
milk, hauling hay, or a group of 
horses running. 

Adjust the chart to fit the de- 
sired action and draw from this. 
Or the outline may be traced and 
the work judged on the details 
added. 

Another suggestion is to make 
your drawing of horse and rider 
complete, then cut it out as a sil- 
houette and mount it upon a dark 
paper. 


Poster Pictures 
(Pages 34-35) 

Here are details of interpreting 
such a sketch into a colorful pos- 
ter. Cut paper lends itself best for 
simple, clear results. However 
crayons or paints will do very 
well. Plan on gay areas without 
outlines. See details for building 
up your picture step by step. Trees 
are sometimes cut from folded 
paper—8—A, and so are alike on 
both sides. Or they may be cut 
from a group of papers different 
on either side, 9—A. Cuttings may 
be reversed to appear as a new 
cutting, —10—B. 

After work is done, trim outside 
edges of work down for neatness. 
The picture may then be mounted 
upon another sheet of a deep, con- 
trasting color. 


Jumping Jack 
(Page 36) 

Here we offer a pattern for a 
Jumping Jack with the suggestion 
that you make your figure differ- 
ent than the usual clown type. 
Why not a figure of Pinocchio, 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Humpty Dumpty, a fuzzy Fiji Is- 
lander or other type of interesting 
character with appropriate cos- 
tume. 

String or thread may be used 
for tying parts together at the 
back. A and B show points of con- 
nection. C, the upper part of the 
arm ends with a flower and leaves 
D, arms actually swing to the back 
of the body. E, finished effect. 
Notice—the connection between A 
and A is only from one arm to an- 
other, B and B from one leg to 
another, and not to the body in 
either case. 


April Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

The bright, new colors of spring 
seem to make all the world happy 
and gay. Let us bring some of that 
happiness into the classroom by 
making a spring-time border of 
flowers and little animals, as 
chicks, rabbits, ducklings, etc. 

The lesson may be one of adapt- 
ing the illustrations given. The 
composition would look very well 
if several chicks are used and only 
one spring flower. Reverse some 
of the chicks and group them to- 
gether. Add a butterfly or a bee if 
you like. Look up flowers in the 
seed catalogs available. Among 
some of these blooms may be blue- 
bells, forget-me-nots, iris, jon- 
quils, narcissus, pansies, butter- 
cups, primroses, violets, daisies, 
pinks, etc., which may be used as 
models. 

Give all parts of the composi- 
tion a heavy outline and make all 
colors clear and flat in tone. 


April Calendar 
(Page 9) 

Just see how simple and heavy 
the lines are in this illustration. 
Cut-paper work demands simple 
outlines. However, the picture 
may be done in heavy crayon or 
painted outlines, and flat, clear 
color can be added. The idea may 
be applied to cut-paper transpar- 
encies for the windows. Centers 
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of flowers and eye are added aft- 
erwards. It is best to plan the pic- 
ture so all parts hang together 
well, 


Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 30) 

Whoever would have thought 
that reference to the three wise 
men who went to sea in a bowl 
would involve so many interesting 
facts concerning the sea! Why not 
put up a collection of pictures il- 
lustrating these creatures of the 
sea and discuss their habits, ap- 
pearance, etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 31) 

And here, too, we find a picture, 
illustrating a familiar rhyme and 
suggesting ever so many arith- 
metic problems. Perhaps you can 
create other number problems. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


A\ SS ILE LL 


MARK 
CLAY MADE IN 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 


suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 

D/L A\ Ug IN 456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
= 456J Cream (Red) 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 

untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 Ib. ea., Cream, 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline a Cotta, Bronze Green, ~— 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. grown rice, 40c 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 


ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not AM, 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ASMELINE 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. onere 

Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 


Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
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’ Save and Serve 
for Liberty 


Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


good advice 


em neat and nice 


SEAT WorRK THAT IS TIMELY correlated to the Government's urgent request to save and conserve 
-ssential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 

The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio Price, postpaid, $0.50 
An Easy Method of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under each 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 


time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other sheets bear clock dials on which the child 


draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
vhases of telling. time. 


Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


iwelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ‘ NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


School Supply Dealer HICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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